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Steadily  Dick  held  her  with  his  good  right  arm,  ana  with  his  left  he  held  on  the  rungs  in  his  descent. 
To  make  a  misstep  at  that  height  from  the  ground  would  he  fatal  to  both. 
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DICK  DECKER, 

THE  BRAVE  YOUNG  FIREMAN. 

\ 

By  EX  FIRE  CHIEF  WARDEN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  YOUNG  FIREMAN— THE  FIRE— HE  MAKES  AN  ARREST  AND  IS 

THREATENED. 

In  the  beautiful  little  city  of  Dunkirk,  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
New  York,  a  handsome  young  man  was  walking  down  one  of  the  well* 
shaded  streets,  in  company  with  a  lovely  young  lady.  He  was  about 
medium  size,  compactly  built  and  graceful  in  carriage.  His  step  was 
<  elastic  and  his  movements  denoted  great  strength  and  activity,  whilst 
Ids  laughing  blue  eyes  and  frank  expression  of  countenance  showed  a 
genial  spirit  that  made  and  kept  friends  wherever  he  went. 

Such  was  Dick  Decker,  the  noted  young  fireman  of  Dunkirk,  whose 
daring  deeds  in  raging  conflagrations  had  made  him  the  pet  of  the 
citizens  of  the  thriving  little  city. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  Dick  was  on  a  half-holiday,  it  being 
•  -Saturday,  and  the  machinery  of  the  factory  where  he  worked  was  be¬ 
ing  overhauled. 

“  No,”  he  said  to  the  young  lady  by  his  side,  “  it  isn’t  often  we 
have  a  holiday,  hence  we  do  appreciate  one  when  we  get  it.  You 
ladies  have  holidays  nearly  all  the  time,  and - ” 

“  Oli,  you  know  nothing  of  the  privations  we  girls  have  to  submit 
to,”  replied  the  young  girl,  laughing.  “  I  can  assure  you  that  we  ap¬ 
preciate  a  holiday  as  much  as  the  gentlemen  do.” 

“  That  is  because  you  are  more  capable  of  appreciating  the  good 
things  of  life  than  we  are,  I  guess.  You  are  but  little  removed  from 
the  angeis,  you  know,  and - ” 

“  Oh,  for  mercy  sake,  don’t  /”  exclaimed  the  young  girl.  “  You  are 
perfectly  horrid  in  your  flattery.  Here  comes  Nellie  Smith.  You  dare 
not  talk  to  me  that  way  in  her  presence.” 

“  Indeed  I  would,  and - ” 

Here  the  two  girls  met  and  greeted  each  other,  as  all  young  ladies 
do,  with  kisses,  whilst  the  young  man  stood  by  and  looked  on. 

They  were  both  beautiful  girls,  and  he  really  did  not  know  which 
he  admired  most.  Gossip  accused  him,  however,  of  being  a  devoted 
admirer  of  Nellie.  He  had  paid  the  other,  Minnie  Cranston,  fully  as 
much  attention,  though,  and  probably  liked  her  as  well. 

“  Oh,  Nellie!”  exclaimed  Minnie,  in  girlish  glee,  “  Dick  has  a  half¬ 
holiday!” 

“  Indeed!”  and  then  the  young  girl  turned  and  extended  her  hand 
to  him;  “  I  ought  to  congratulate  you,  I  suppose.” 

“  I  dOD't  know  that  I  deserve  it,”  he  replied,  pressing  her  pretty 
little  hand  in  his,  “but  I  appreciate  it  for  all  it’s  worth.  Now  that 
we  have  rnet  by  chance, diet's  go  for  a  walk  up  Chestnut  Hill.” 

“Obi  how  he  does  appreciate  his  holiday!”  exclaimed  Minnie  Cran¬ 


ston,  laughing  merrily.  “  Yes,  we’ll  go  mith  him  just  to  spoil  his 
holiday,  won’t  we,  Nellie?  ’ 

“  Yes,”  replied  Nellie,  as  they  turned  into  another  street  that  led  to 
Chestnut  Hill. 

Just  as  he  turned  the  next  corner,  with  a  girl  on  each  arm,  the 

great  fire-bell  rang  out  on  the  balmy  air  of  the  still  summer  after _ _ 

noon. 

Ding-dong!  ding-dong!  ding-dong! 

“  It’s  a  fire!”  exclaimed  Dick  Decker,  disengaging  himself  from  the 
two  girls.  “Excuse  me!  Duty  first!”  and  he  was  off  like  a  race¬ 
horse  toward  the  engine-house  of  the  Dunkirk  Fire  Engiue,  leaving 
thejoung  ladies  staring  at  him  in  the  greatest  amazement. 

How  he  did  run! 

He  was  accounted  the  fastest  runner  in  Dunkirk,  and  now,  as  he 
was  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  engine-house,  he  made  the  best 
time  possible  to  get  there. 

People  saw  him  coming  and  made  haste  to  get  out  of  his  way,  as 
they  knew  he  must  be  a  fireman  going  in  response  to  the  great  fire- 
bell. 

At  one  corner  three  wagons  were  standing  in  a  row  on  the  cross¬ 
ing,  and  one  would  have  to  cross  over  to  the  farther  side  of  the  street 
to  get  around  them.  ' 

But  he  was  not  going  to  lose  such  precious  time. 

As  foreman  of  the  hook  and  ladder  truck  Liberty  he  was  bound  to 
be  on  hand  in  time. 

Increasing  his  speed  to  the  utmost,  he  placed  both  hands  on  the 
hind  wheel  of  one  of  the  obstructing  wagons  and  rose  in  the  air, 
clearing  the  vehicle  at  a  bound. 

“  Jewhillikens!”  exclaimed  the  countryman  in  the  wagon,  “that’s 
a  wild  man  broke  loose  from  some’eres!  Gosh  Almighty,  what  a  jump!” 

The  crowd  cheered  as  he  lit  on  his  feet,  and  rushed  off  to  the  hook  i 
and  ladder  house,  which  was  under  the  same  roof  with  the  engine. 

Reaching  the  hook  and  ladder  truck  just  as  the  boys  were  ready  to 
start  with  her,  he  flung  off  his  hat  and  coat,  donned  a  fireman’s  helmet 
and  a  red  shirt,  seized  his  trumpet,  and  dashed  out  at  the  head  of  the 
line. 

“Hurry  up,  boys!”  he  yelled  through  the  trumpet,  and  away  they 
dashed  close  at  his  heels,  every  man  with  a  firm  grip  on  the  rope. 

The  terrible  rush  and  clanging  of  Liberty’s  bell  caused  people  to 
quickly  move  aside  and  give  them  the  right  of  way. 

They  were  ahead  of  the  engine,  and  reached  the  fire  in  advance  of 
it.  The  burning  building  was  a  dry-goods  store,  and  the  boys  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ladders,  as  everything  was  on  the  first  floor, 
whore  the  clerks  and  firemen  worked  like  beavers  to  save  the  stock. 
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When  about  half  the  stock  had  been  carried  out,  Frank  made  the 
discovery  that  the  fire  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  An  oil-can  and 
a  few  burnt  matches  told  the  story.  But  he  said  nothing  until  he  saw 
a  man  kick  the  half-empty  oil-can  and  send  the  inflammable  fluid  in 
every  direction. 

Then  he  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  began  dragging  him  out  of 
5  the  building. 

“  Hands  off!”  the  man  roared. 

“  You  are  my  prisoner!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “  You  started  this  fire.” 
“  *Tis  false!  Hands  off,  I  say!” 

“  I  arrest  you!” 

“  You  can’t  do  it!”  eturned  the  man,  aiming  a  desperate  blow  at 
the  young  fireman’s  head. 

Dick  parried  the  blow,  and  then  dealt  one  in  return,  stretching  him 
at  full  length  on  the  floor. 

The  flames  and  smoke  now  crowded  him  so  close  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  vacate  the  room.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  leave  another, 
guilty  though  he  was,  to  be  roasted.  He  grasped  the  prostrate  man 
by  the  heels,  and  ran  out  to  the  street  with  him. 

The  crowd  cheered  him  lustily,  thinking  he  had  saved  a  life  instead 
of  arresting  an  incendiary. 

When  he  reached  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  store  with  his  pris¬ 
oner,  the  latter  was  permitted  to  rise  to  his  feei.  The  moment  he  was 
well  planted  he  aimed  a  blow  at  Dick,  taking  him  under  the  ear  when 
he  was  not  looking,  and  sending  him  to  grass  in  the  presence  of  a 
thousand  people. 

Then  he  tried  to  dart  away  through  the  crowd  ;  but  the  spectators 
were  so  indignant  at  his  attack  on  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life,  as 
they  believed,  that  they  promptly  arrested  and  held  him  till  Dick  re¬ 
gained  his  feet,  which  he  did  in  another  minute. 

Instead  of  wasting  precious  lime  on  the  villain,  Dick  sung  out  to 
those  in  charge  of  him: 

“  Hold  on  to  him!  He  is  an  incendiary!”  and  then  went  on  with 
his  work  as  foreman  of  the  hook  and  ladder. 

^^After  desperately  battling  with  the  fire  for  over  an  hour  it  was  sub¬ 
dued,  though  the  bulk  of  the  merchandise  was  destroyed,  or  so  badly 
damaged  as  to  amount  to  the  same  thing. 

The  arrested  man  proved  to  be  one  of  the  partners  in  the  store,  a 
stalwart  fellow,  by  the  name  of  Wattles.  His  reputation  for  honesty 
was  nope  of  the  best  in  Dunkirk,  and  when  it  was  discovered  that  a 
large  insurance  on  the  goods  in  the  store  had  been  effected  only  a 
week  before  the  fire,  everybody  believed  him  guilty  of  having  set  the 
fire  going.  He  was  marched  off  to  jail,  and  Dick  returned  with 
Liberty  hook  and  ladder  to  their  head-quarters. 

The  next  monday  he  appeared  before  a  magistrate  in  proceedings 
against  Nick  Wattles,  whom  he  charged  with  throwing  oil  on  the  fire 
in  the  store. 

His  evidence  caused  his  committal,  and  as  the  prisoner  was  led  out 
of  the  court-room  he  passed  within  three  feet  of  the  young  fireman, 
to  whom  he  hissed  through  clenched  teeth: 

“  My  friends  will  fix  you  for  this,  Dick  Decker.” 

Dick  laughed  and  asked: 

“  Have  you  got  any  friends?”  # 

“  You  will  find  out  to  your  coat,”  was  the  hissing  reply. 

“  I  should  like  to  know  them,”  retorted  the  young  fireman. 

The  prisoner  was  carried  past  him,  and  nothing  more  was  said  at 

the  time. 

“  You  had  better  be  ou  your  guard,  Dick,”  said  one  of  his  friends, 
who  heard  what  passed  between  them.  “  Helms  friends  as  desperate 
as  himself,  who  might  seek  to  get  even  with  you  for  this.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  have  any  cause  to  fear  them,”  replied  Dick.  “  f 
have  done  nothing  but  my  duty,  and  if  they  will  give  me  fair  play,  I 
wouldn’t  mind  tackling  all  his  friends.” 

“  But  they  won’t  give  you  any  show  at  all.  Such  men  never  give 
any  one  a  fair  show.” 

“  I’ll  take  my  chances  with  them,”  and  the  young  fireman  and  his 
i  friend^  passed  out  together.  He  went  back  to  the  factory  where  he 
was  employed  and  went  to  work  again. 

CHAPTER  II. 

DICK  RESOUKS  A  MANIAC  FROM  DEATH. 

The  hall  over  the  engine-house  was  the  place  where  the  firemen  re- 
i  sorted  to  every  evening,  to  read  the  papers  and  talk  over  the  news  of 


the  day.  The  place  was  Kept  neat  and  clean,  and  visitors  were  fre- 
quently  welcomed  there  to  spend  a  social  evening  with  them. 

On  the  Monday  evening,  following  the  Saturday  afternoon  h  e,  many 
of  the  members  of  Liberty  Hook  and  Ladder  were  assembled  in  the 
hall  over  the  engine,  when  Dick  Decker,  their  popular  young  fore. 

man,  entered.  ^  .  .  ,.  ,  . 

They  were  discussing  the  threat  made  by  Wattles  in  the  court-house 

that  morning,  and  eome  of  them  were  in  favor  of  advising  Dick  to 


“  Nick  Wattles  came  from  New  York,’’  said  one  of  the  members, 
“and  his  associates  there  are  very  bad  men.  Somebody  in  New  York 
is  interested  in  the  Wattles’  store  here  in  Dunkirk.  The  insurance  is 
for  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which  is  supposed  to  be  about  double  the 
amount  of  goods  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  That  insurance 
can  never  be  collected  in  the  face  of  Dick  s  evidence.  So  jou  see,  it 
will  be  worth  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  them  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way  before  Wattles  is  tried.” 

“  Yea,  that’s  so!”  exclaimed  a  half  dozen  at  once.  “  Dick  ought 
to  go  armed  so  as  to  protect  himself.”  / 

“  Here  comes  Dick  now!”  cried  Ben  Wilson,  the  sub-foreman  of  the 
hook  and  ladder  company. 

“  Hello,  Dick!  We  have  been  talking  about  you!”  said  one  of  the 
party.  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  threat  Wattl°3  made 
against  you  in  the  court-room  this  morning?” 

“  Nothing,  except  to  pfit  a  head  on  the  friend  of  his  who  interferes 
with  me.  That’s  all  I  cau  do.” 


“  Don’t  you  know  it’s  thousands  of  dollars  in  their  pockets  to  get 
you  out  of  the  way  before  the  trial  comes  ofl?” 

“Yes;  I  suppose  it  is,  but  they’ll  have  a  sweet  time  getting  me 
out  of  the  way,  1  guess,”  and  he  laughed  good-naturedly  as  he  spoke. 

“  Still,  they  could  shoot  you  down  or  stab  you  to  death  almost  any 
night  if  you  are  not  prepared  for  them,  you  know.” 

“  Well,  if  they  undertake  that  little  game,  there’ll  be  a  funeral  sdon 
after,  and  I’m  quite  sure  I  will  not  be  the  corpse,”  ho  rejoined,  and  die 
whole  party  uughed  and  cheered  him,  for  he  was  the  most  popular 
member  of  the  company. 

While  they  were  talking  the  great  fire  bell  struck. 

Ding-dong!  Ding-dong!  .i„- 

Tke  first  note  seemed  . to  work  like  magic  on  the  firemen. 

They  sprang  to  their  feet  and  flew  down-stairs  as  though  the  roof  of 
the  building  was  falling  in. 

They  seized  the  pole  and  long  rope  and  dashed  out  of  the  house 
with  the  truck,  as  though  shot  out  of  a  mortar.  Dick  was  at  their 
head  with  fireman’s  hat  and  red  shirt  on,  trumpet  in  hand,  leading 
the  way  down  the  street  at  break-neck  speed. 

The  fire  was  in  a  large  building  four  stories  high,  on  a  corner  of  a 
street.  The  smoke  seemed  to  burst  from  all  the  windows  at  once,  and 
was  a  dense  volume. 


“  Up  with  the  ladders!”  cried  Dick,  through  his  trumpet,  and  in  an¬ 
other  minute  the  tall  ladder  was  up  against  the  wall. 

Two  women  appeared  at  one  of  the  windows. 

A  man  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  ran  up  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel 
and  caught  one  of  them  in  his  arms. 

“  Be  careful!  Steady  now,  Ben!”  cried  Dick  throngb  his  trumpet 
and  the  brave  young  sub-foreman  acted  on  his  advice  as  coolly  as  an 
old  veteran  could  have  done. 


ll.e  other  woman,  seeing  she  was  left  behind,  commenced  climbln* 
out  of  the  window.  ° 

“  j"™11;,,  Don,t  <*<*  hundreds  of  voices  at  once. 

Wait!  wait!  sung  out  the  trumpet,  and  the  next  moment  Dick 
was  flying  up  the  ladder.  CK 

He  met  Ben  Wilson  in  midair,  coming  down  with  a  woman  in  his 

iiniiB* 


i  ii\>  mcEiuer  icici ci 6F 


and  the  multitude  held  their  breath  in  anxious  * U  f  1  ! ’ 
watched  the  two  daring  firemen,  Wondering  how  ihev  aS  L'ey 

other  on  the  ladder.  S  lh°y  WOllld  *,ass  eacl‘ 

Suddenly,  just  as  Dick  reached  Ben  Wilson’s  feet,  he  crawled  be 
tween  the  rungs  and  hung  by  his  hands  until  Ben  hkdlfli 
below  him  with  his  burden.  8  fe  y  passed 

r;;  r  ‘jtzrr  "•  -• 
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Steadily  he  held  her  with  his  good  right  arm,  and  with  his  left  he 
held  on  the  ruugs  in  his  descent. 

To  make  a  misstep  at  that  height  from  the  ground  would  be  fatal  to 
both;  hence  the  care  he  took  in  the  descent. 

The  moment  he  readied  the  ground  a  roar  of  applause  greeted  him. 
The  woman  was  taken  in  charge  by  her  friends. 

“  There’s  a  man  in  there!”  cried  a  score  of  voices  in  the  crowd. 

Dick  looked  up,  aud  saw  a  man  waving  his  hands  wildly  at  oue  of 
the  wiudows  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building. 

“  Steady,  men!  Stand  by  to  help!”  cried  Dick,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  running  up  the  ladder  again  to  the  third  story. 

When  he  reached  the  window  the  man  had  disappeared  from  view. 

“  Here’s  help!  Come  to  the  window!’’  Dick  shouted. 

He  waited  but  a  momeut,  and  getting  no  response,  plunged  through 
the  wiudow  in  a  dense  black  volume  of  smoke. 

.  “  Good  God!  He  will  be  lost!”  cried  a  voice  in  the  crowd  below. 

A  minute,  which  seemed  an  hour  to  the  anxious  multitude,  passed, 
and  then  he  reappeared  at  the  window  with  the  limp,  inanimate  form 
of  the  man  in  his  arms. 

A  shout  went  up. 

“  There  he  is!  There  he  is!  Hurrah!  hurrah!  Be  careful,  Dick!” 

The  brave  firemen  below  joined  in  the  cheering  as  Dick  crawled  out 
of  the  window  with  his  burden  and  commenced  the  descent. 

The  man  was  heavier  than  his  rescuer,  hence  he  was  not  so  easy 
to  handle  as  the  two  women  had  been.  But  Dick  was  both  brave  and 
strong.  Hetield  onto  the  rungs  with  one  hand  and  to  the  man  with 
the  other. 

Bat  when  about  two  stories  above  the  ground,  the  man,  who  had 
been  unconscious  up  to  that  momeut,  suddenly  recovered  conscious¬ 
ness. 

•  \ 

He  began  to  try  to  get  loose  from  Dick,  who  held  on  to  him. 

“Be  quiet,  or  we  will  both  fall,”  said  Dick  to  him. 

•‘Fall!  Fall!”  exclaimed  the  man.  “Who  said  fall?  We’ll  go  up 
instead  of  down — up  in  beautiful  flame  and  smoke!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Yes 
— up,  up  in  flame  and  smoke!  In  flame  and  smoke — ha,  ha,  ha!” 

“  Be  quiet,  I  say!”  sternly  retorted  Dick,  tightening  his  grip  on  him, 
for  he  thought  the  man  had  not  fully  recovered  his  wits. 

“Hands  off!  Hands  off!”  the  man  screamed,  loud  enough  for  those 
below  to  hear.  “  Let  me  go!  Hands  off!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You  fiends 
think  to  deceive  me,  but  you  will  not.  Let  go,  I  say!” 

“  By  the  stars!”  exclaimed  Dick,  to  himself.  “  I’ve  caught  a  down¬ 
right  crank,  who  is  as  crazy  as  a  loon!” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!  Fire!  Fire!”  screamed  the  crank,  waving  his  arms  and 
kicking  wildly  with  his  long  legs.  “Flame  and  smoke!  Hands  off', 
fiend!”  and  then  he  suddenly  turned  and  grasped  Dick  by  the  throat 
"with  both  hands,  choking  him  till  his  eyes  stood  out  on  his  cheeks. 

Dick  was  amazed  at  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  danger.  To  let  go  the  rung  of  the  ladder  to  defend  him¬ 
self,  would  be  but  to  court  death  for  both  in  a  fall  to  the  pavement 
,  below. 

“Ugh!  Ough — och — arr-r!”  he  gasped,  in  his  efforts  to  shake  him 
off. 

But  the  lunatic  held  on  all  the  more,  and  yelled: 

“  Hands  off!  Up  we’ll  go  in  flame  and  smoke!  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

Desperately  Dick  struggled  with  the  maniac.  The  whole  world 
began  to  whirl  round  with  him,  and  lights  flashed  through  his  brain, 
and  he  felt  that  he  was  slipping  from  the  ladder  by  degrees. 

Suddenly  he  released  the  maniac  and  grasped  the  rung  of  the  lad¬ 
der  with  both  hands,  leaving  him  hanging  solely  by  the  grip  on  hi3 
throat. 

The  maniac  hung  down  through  the  rungs  of  the  ladder,  holding  to 
the  daring  fireman’s  neck. 

Not  until  that  moment  did  the  crowd  below  realize  the  peril  of  their 
young  foreman. 

“  Let  him  drop!  Let  him  drop!”  cried  the  firemen  below,  as  they 
gathered  under  the  ladder  to  catch  either  of  them  should  he  fall. 

By  a  desperate  effort  Dick  shook  him  off,  and  the  howling  maniac 
dropped  down  in  the  midst  cf  the  firemen,  who  caught  him  in  a  way 
that  saved  birn  from  breaking  any  bones. 

Frank  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  cling  to  the  ladder  till  he 
recovered  his  strength  and  breath.  Then  lie  commenced  the  descent 
amidst  the  cheer t  of  the  multitude. 

When  I  e  reached  the  ground  he  asked  of  Ben  Wilson: 

"  What  have  you  done  with  that  crank?” 


“  The  police  have  got  him.” 

“  He  came  near  getting  away  with  me— never  had  such  a  close  call 
in  my  life.” 

“  He  was  howling  when  he  dropped  down  on  us,”  said  Ben.  “  He 
whooped,  howled  aud  laughed,  saying  we  were  all  going  up  in  flame 
and  smoke.” 

“  That’s  wiiat  he  said  to  me,  and  then  went  for  my  wind-pipe, 
shutting  off'  my  wind  completely.” 

“  We  saw  him  but  didn’t  know  what  was  up.  Guess  he  started 
the  fire  up  there.” 

“  No  doubt  of  it.” 

There  were  no  more  people  in  the  building,  and  the  fire  was  extin¬ 
guished  before  the  house  was  destroyed. 

But  that  Dick  saved  the  rnaniac’3  life  at  the  fire,  as  well  as  the 
woman’s,  no  one  who  witnessed  his  daring  could  gainsay.  He  and 
Ben  Wilson. returned  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  engine  the  heroes  of 
the  hour. 

But  the  young  foreman  had  been  so  badly  choked  by  the  crank  that 
lie  was  compelled  to  go  to  his  quarters  and  send  for  a  pbysican. 

The  doctor  came  and  applied  remedies  which  relieved  him  so  much 
that  he  was  able  to  go  to  bis  work  at  noon  the  next  day. 

But  his  neck  was  quite  sore  for  several  days,  and  he  was  ordered  to- 
keep  up  the  treatment  the  doctor  had  prescribed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  OLD  MAID’S  “DARLING” — THE  ATTACK. 

The  story  of  the  maniac  and  his  rescue  by  the  daring  young  fore¬ 
man  of  Liberty  Hook  and  Ladder,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  was  the 
theme  of  the  Dunkirk  papers  for  several  days  after  the  fire. 

The  man  had  suddenly  become  insane,  and  from  his  mutterings  it 
was  inferred  that  he  set  fire  to  the  building  in  order  to  go  up  in 
“  flame  and  smoke,”  a3  he  said  he  would  wheu  he  began  his  struggle 
with  Dick  on  the  ladder. 

He  was  adjudged  a  dangerous  lunatic,  and  seut  to  the  asylum  for 
the  insane  a  week  or  two  after  the  fire. 

In  the  meantime  Dick  had  recovered  from  his  injuries  and  was  at  1 
the  engine-house  almost  every  evening  m  the  week.  The  boys  in¬ 
dulged  in  recounting  the  dangers  of  the  fire  service,  aud  related  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  without  number. 

But  Dick  never  once  spoke  of  his  heroic  deeds,  unless  questioned  by 
someone  in  quest  of  information;  then  he  spoke  modestly,  and  never 
bragged  of  his  work. 

One  evening  the  fire-bell  rang  out  the  alarm  of  fire,  and  the  engine 
and  hook  and  ladder  were  promptly  on  hand. 

The  fire  was  in  an  old  frame  building  in  the  lower  end  of  the  town, 
occupied  by  two  old  maids— sisters,  who  were  supposed  to  he  very 
rich. 

The  building  was  like  a  tinder-box.  The  flames  spread  so  rapidly 
that  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  could  not  be  saved  from  total  de¬ 
struction.  j 

The  two  sisters  had  managed  to  get  out  of  the  house  in  time  to  save 
themselves.  But  one  of  them  had  left  her  pet  poodle-dog  up-stairs  in 
her  bed-chamber. 

“Oh,  my  poor  darling!  My  poor  darling!”  she  cried,  wringing  her 
hands  in  great  distress.  “  Oh,  will  no  one  save  my  poor  darling?” 

“My  God,  rrvadam!"  exclaimed  our  hero,  “I  didn’t  know  any  one 
was  in  the  house!  Which  room?  Which  room?  Speak  quick,  or  it  \ 
will  be  too  late!” 

“ In  that  room  up  there!  That  corner  window!”  replied  the  old  1 
maid,  wringing  her  hands  and  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Up  the  ladder  he  flew  like  a  hero  bent  on  periling  life  to  save  life. 

He  reached  the  window  and  kicked  the  sash  in.  Then  he  plunged 
in  through  a  dense  volume  of  smoke  and  felt  all  round  the  room. 

“Anybody  in  here?”  he  called. 

No  answer. 

He  could  not  remain  there  long. 

The  heat  and  smoke  were  too  much  for  him. 

Turning  to  leave  the  room  ere  he  fell  from  suffocation,  something  1 1 
struck  against  his  foot.  Ij 

He  stooped  and  caught  it  up  in  his  arms,  and  then  climbed  out  on  \ 
the  ladder  again. 

The  object  he  had  in  his  arms  was  a  small  poodle-dog,  a  fnct  he  did 
not  discover  till  he  was  half-way  down  the  ladder,  so  blinded  was  lie 
with  smoke  and  cinders. 
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Wheu  he  did  make  the  discovery,  he  threw  the  dog  from  him  with 
an  expression  of  disgust. 

One  of  the  firemen  caught  it,  and  its  weeping  mistress  sprang  for¬ 
ward,  clasped  it  in  her  arms,  covered  it  with  kisses,  and  said: 

“Oh,  what  a  hero  ho  is!”  and  then  turned  and  rejoined  her  sister, 
carrying  her  pet  in  her  arms. 

“  My  God!”  groaned  Dick,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  ground;  “I 
was  nearly  suffocated.  I  couldn’t  find  anybody  in  there.  I  picked  up 
a  dog  without  knowing  what  it  was.” 

“  Dick  Decker,”  said  Ben  Wilson,  “  that  dog  was  the  darling  she  was 
making  all  that  fuss  about.  You  have  saved  an  old  maid’s  darliDg.” 

“  Eh?  What’s  that?”  demanded  Dick. 

“  That  dog  was  the  darling.” 

“  The  dog?” 

“  Yes.” 

Dick  gave  a  groan,  and  felt  like  lying  down  on  the  ground  and  let 
the  property  be  consumed  without  making  another  effort  to  save  any¬ 
thing.  He  was  too  mad  to  speak,  hence  he  did  not  say  anything. 

But  when  he  went  back  to  the  engine  house  the  boys  roared  over 
the  joke.  He  did  not  enjoy  it  much,  for  he  had  come  near  losing  his 
life  by  suffocation  in  saving  the  animal. 

“  It’s  one  of  the  many  perils  of  a  fireman’s  life,”  remarked  one  of 
the  members.  “  We  must  take  it  as  we  find  it— the  bitter  with  the 
sweet.” 

“  Yes — but  where  does  the  sweet  come  in  when  you  risk  your  life 
for  an  old  maid’s  poodle  dog?” 

“  Marry  the  old  maid,”  remarked  another,  amid  the  roars  of  the 
company. 

“  Excuse  me,  if  you  •  please,”  said  Dick,  dryly.  “  I’d  never 
marry  a-  woman  who  keeps  a  poodle  dog.” 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  last  fire,  Dick  was  on  his  way  to  the 
engine  house,  where  he  expected  to  meet  Ben  Wilson  aud  lane  a  ride 
out  in  the  country,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  stranger. 

“  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  is  your  name  Decker?”  he  asked. 

“  Tes,  that’s  my  name,”  he  replied,  coming  to  a  halt  to  see  what, 
the  man  wanted.  \ 

“  J  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  you  as  a  fireman,  a  man,  and  first- 
class  factoryman,  Mr.  Decker,  and  as  I  am  the  owner  of  two  fac¬ 
tories,  I  want  to  make  you  a  proposition  looking  towards  becoming 
your  employer.  As  this  is  Sunday,  you  may  not  care  to  discuss  the 
matter  to-day,  but  if  you  will  come  to  my  room  in  the  hotel  to-mor¬ 
row,  we  can  talk  the  matter  over  to  our  satisfaction.” 

“  What  is  your  name,  sir?”  Dick  asked,  after  the  man  was  through 
speaking. 

“  My  name  is  Turner— Abner  Turner,  sir— here’s  my  card;”  and  he 
gave  Dick  his  card,  which  read  simply:  “  Abner  Turner,  Fall  River, 
Mass.” 

Dick  glanced  at  the  card,  and  then  asked: 

“  Are  your  factories  in  Fall  River?” 

“  Yes,  both  of  them.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I  care  to  leave  Dunkirk,  sir.  I  am  doing  very 
well  here,  and - ” 

“  Wait  till  you  hear  my  offer,  Mr.  Decker.  If  I  make  you  an  offer 
that  will  double  your  present  income,  you  would  not  refuse  it,  J  pre¬ 
sume?” 

“  I  can’t  say  that  I  would.  But  I  don’t  see  how  you’ can  make  such 
an  offer  in  the  present  state  of  trade.” 

“  No,  because  you  don’t  know  anything  about^  it  yet.  Will  you 
come  up  to  my  room  at  the  hotel  to-morrow  evening — say  at  nine 
o’clock?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  i^l  right,  then,  I  won’t  detain  you  any  longer  now.  Will  look  for 
you  punctually  at  the  hour.” 

“  I  will  be  on  hand,”  remarked  Dick. 

“  Good-day,  then.” 

“  Good-day,  sir.” 

Dick  went  on  his  way  to  the  engine-house,  where  he  met  Ben  Wilson, 
and  had  his  ride  in  the  country  with  him. 

He  said  nothing  to  Ben  about  the  offer  Turner  had  made  him.  lie 
concluded  to  wait  and  see  what  the  oiler  amounted  to  before  saying 
anything  about  it  to  any  one. 

Accordingly,  he  met  Turner  at  nine  o’clock,  as  agreed,  and  was 
received  with  great  cordiality. 


“  Have  a  cigar,  Mr.  Decker?”  said  Turner,  offering  him  a  fragrant 
Havana  cigar,  which  Dick  took. 

“It’s  very  close  in  here,  Mr.  Decker,”  remarked  Turner.  “  Suppose 
we  take  a  walk,  aDd  smoke  and  talk  business  at  the  same  time?” 

“  That’s  a  good  idea.  I  dislike  being  cooped  up  in  a  small 

room.” 

They  lit  their  cigars,  and  started  out  on  a  walk— going  out  beyond 
the  suburbs. 

They  talked  business  and  smoked. 

Turner  made  him  a  brilliant  proposition,  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  accepting  it,  when  a  man  sprang  out  from  behind  a  hedge  and 
dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  club  that  laid  him  senseless  on 
the  ground. 


CHAPTER  IY. 


THE  ATTEMPT  AT  MURDER. 

As  he  went  down  Dick  lost  consciousness,  and  darkness  and  oblivi¬ 
on  ensued. 

The  man  who  dealt  the  blow  stepped  forward  and  raised  the  club  to 
strike  again,  when  Turner  darted  away,  saying: 

“  Whist!  Someone’s  coming!” 

The  would-be  assassin  lowered  his  club  and  sprang  after  Turner  as 
fast  as  his  heels  could  carry  him,  both  running  along  the  hedge  till 
they  struck  a  stieet  that  ran  at  right  angles  with  it. 

Two  men  came  along  on  foot  without  having  seen  or  heard  the  two 
villains. 

One  of  them  stumbled  over  the  body  of  the  young  fireman. 

“  Hello!”  he  exclaimed.  “  Here’s  a  dead  drunk!” 

“ That’s  so,  by  hokey!”  returned  the  other.  “He  seems  to  be  pretty 
full,  too.  Let’s  get  him  on  his  feet  again.” 

“  All  right.  Say,  old  man,”  and  the  man  shook  him  vigorously  by 
the  shoulder,  “  get  up  here,  and  get  along  home  with  you.” 

Of  course  the  shaking  nor  the  words  had  no  effect  on  the  young  fire¬ 
man  at  the  moment.  The  stunning  blow  came  near  fracturing  the 
skull,  aud  left  him  in  utter  unconsciousness. 

Then  they  both  took  hold  of  him  and  tried  to  stand  him  on  his  feet. 

“  I  say,  Ned,  this  man  isn’t  in  liquor!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  two 
men.  “  I  don’t  smell  any  liquor  about  him.” 

“Neither  do  I.  What  can  be  the  matter  with  him  then?” 

“  Hanged  if  I  know.  Is  he  alive  at  all?” 

“  Yes— he’s  warm.” 

“  So  he  is.” 

But  he  was  as  limp  as  a  wet  rag  for  all  that,  a  fact  that  greatly 
troubled  the  two  good  Samaritans. 

“  I  say,  old  fellow,”  one  cried,  giving  the  unconscious  fireman  a 
good  shaking,  “  what’s  the  matter  with  you?”  s _ ^ 

“  Eh?”  gasped  Dick,  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“Eh?  Eh?” 

“  Where  do  you  live?” 

Dick  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  though  in  the  darkness  he  could 
not  see  the  features  of  either.  Nor  could  they  see  who  he  was. 

“  What’s  your  name?” 


He  raised  his  hand  to  his  head  and  felt  of  the  back  of  it,  as  if  he 
felt  a  pain  there. 

“  Does  your  head  hurt  you?” 

Yes,  lie  muttered,  and  then  lie  looked  around  in  a  dazed  sort  of 
way,  as  though  trying  to  gather  his  wandering  wits. 

Suddenly  he  asked: 

“  Who  hit  me?” 

“  Did  anybody  hit  you?” 

“  Yes,”  and  he  put  his  hand  to  the  back  of  bis  head  a^ain 
“  Somebody  hit  you  on  the  head?”  one  of  the  men  asked,  placing 

land  on  the  back  of  his  head.  Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
he  jerked  his  hand  away,  saying: 

plIyBhereT’  ^  H‘9  he“d  ‘8  ““  b'°°liy  balllndl  There’8  bee“  Dul 
wieth"b,ooTre“ed  "  Nei'  PU'  MS  ha"d  up  “  away  cover- 
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,8'  1  %now  I  am.  What’s  your  name,  sir?” 
“  Dick  Decker,”  was  the  reply. 

What!  Dick  Decker,  the  fireman?” 

“  Yes.” 


DICK  DECKER. 


“Good  Heavens,  man,  what  doe9  this  mean,  anyhow?” 

Dick  was  now  pretty  well  himself  again,  so  far  as  his  wits  were  con¬ 
cerned.  He  gave  the  points  to  the  two  men  in  a  few  words,  and  theu 
they  started  to  lead  him  to  a  drug  store  to  have  l»is  wound  dressed. 

When  they  reached  the  nearest  drug  store,  the  man  called  Ned  hast¬ 
ened  oft  to  inform  the  police  of  the  attempt  at  murder,  in  order  that 
the  man  Turner  might  be  apprehended  when  he  arrived  at  the  hotel. 

But  nearly  an  hour  passed  ere  the  police  readied  tiie  hotel.  Then 
the  officer  found  that  Turner  had  settled  his  bill  a  half  hour  before 
and  left. 

“  Mizzled!”  said  the  officer,  and  then  he  started  on  a  run  to  the 
depot,  hoping  to  head  the  fugitives  oft  as  they  took  the  train. 

But  there  he  was  too  late  again.  The  train  had  been  gone  fifteen 
minutes,  and  nobody  recollected  particularly  who  got  on  or  oft. 

The  officer  then  went  to  the  drug  store  to  see  Dick,  and  get  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  man  Turner  from  him. 

Dick  gave  a  good  description  of  him,  but  the  other  man  he  knew 
nothiug  about,  as  he  only  saw  a  dark  form,  and  then  felt  the  bloody 
bludgeou  on  his  head. 

He  was  then  carried  to  his  room,  and  the  news  of  the  murderous 
assault  on  him  spread  through  the  town  like  wild-fire.  Many  of 
Liberty  Hook  and  Ladder  men  came  and  tendered  their  services  as 
curses,  if  such  were  needed. 

“  It  is  the  result  of  Nick  Wattles’  arrest,”  said  Ben  Wilson.  “  That 
fellow  Turner  is  one  of  his  New  York  chums  who  are  going  to  make 
good  bis,  threat  if  they  can.  By  the  Lord  of  Dunkirk!  if  Liberty’s  men 
get  their  hands  on  him,  they’ll  save  the  country  the  expense  of  a 
trial!” 

“  Ye9,  yes!  We’ll  hang  him!”  cried  several  at  once. 

“  Oh,  just  let  us  catch  the  scoundrels!” 

“  Hanging  would  be  too  good  for  them!  They  ought  to  be  burnt!” 

“  We  will  burn  ’em  if  we  get  a  chance!” 

A  score  of  other  threats  of  a  similar  character  were  made  by  the  ex- 
mfed  firemen.  Had  the  would-be  assassins  fallen  into  their  hands 
that  night  they  would  have  been  hung  to  lamp-nost9,  and  with  but 
little  ceremony. 

The  next  day  all  Dunkirk  heard  of  the  murderous  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  young  fireman,  and  everybody  sympathized  with  him. 

The  mayor  offered  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  the  villains,  and  the 
police  were  enjoined  to  be  vigilant  in  their  efforts  to  run  them  down. 

The  surgean  said  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  wound,  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  rascals  to  kill  him  instantly,  but 
his  hat  prevented  a  fracture  of  the  skull  from  the  first  blow. 

“  I  never  bad  the  least  suspicion  of  Turner,”  said  Dick  to  Ben  Wil¬ 
son  and  a  party  of  firemen  who  were  in  his  room  the  next  evening, 
“lie  seemed  so  honest  and  frank  in  his  way  that  I  would  have  gone 
anywhere  with  him.”  *  » 

“  We  told  you  to  look  oat,  Dick,”  said  Ben,  shaking  his  head.  “  We 
knew  they  were  laying  for  you,  because  Wattles  didn’t  make  his 
threats  for  nothing.  They  have  too  much  at  stake.” 

“  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  downed,”  remarked  Dick, 
“but  I  think  it  will  be  the  last.  I  will  be  on  my  guard  hereafter,  and 
give  ’em  a  taste  of  their  own  soup.” 

“  That’s  right.  The  next  time  they  may  not  depend  on  a  club,  but 
resort  to  a  bullet  or  knife.” 

“  They  would  probably  have  used  a  bullet  this  time,”  remarked  one 
of  the  party,  “  had  they  not  feared  that,  a  discovery  would  result 
therefrom.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  think,  too,”  added  Ben  Wilson.  “  Good  Lord! 
how  I’d  like  to  get  at  ’em  with  a  six-shooter!” 

Ben  and  Dick  were  bosom  friends  ever  since  they  knew  each  other, 
and  this  attack  on  his  foreman  aroused  all  the  fire  of  battle  in  the 
young  sub-foreman. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  ere  Dick  could  get  out  of  his  room,  and  about 
ten  days  ere  he  could  resume  work  in  the  factory. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  hall  over  the  engine-house  was  the  signal 
for  a  wild  applause  of  welcome  from  the  other  members.  They  gath¬ 
ered  around  him,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  in  every  way  showed 
the ir  gratification  at  having  him  with  them  once  more. 

Luckily  there  were  no  fires  during  the  next  two  weeks,  and  the 
voung  fireman  had  a  good  rest.  But  the  outrageous  attempt  on  his 
life  was  the  talk  of  the  town  during  the  whole  time.  The  police  were  j 
T:gffnnt  in  their  efforts  to  ferret  out  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  I 


They  were  left  to  work  in  the  dark,  however,  as  they  could  not  start 
any  clew  as  to  their  whereabouts  after  leaving  Dunkirk, 

The  detectives  in  New  York  were  sent  among  Wattles’  former  asso¬ 
ciates  in  that  city,  but  nothing  whatever  could  be  learned,  nor  could 
they  find  any  one  who  answered  the  description  of  Turner. 

“  He  must  have  been  well  disguised  when  here,  then,”  said  Dick. 
“  But  I  think  I  will  show  them  what  a  fireman  can  do  it  they  try  it 
on  me  again.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  TWO  VILLAINS— ANOTHER  FIRE. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  man  Abner  Turner,  who  came  so  near 
leading  Dick  Decker  to  his  death  in  the  suburbs  of  Dunkirk. 

On  bearing  the  sound  of  footsteps  approaching  the  spot  where  the 
young  fireman  had  fallen,  Turner  whispered  a  word  of  warning  to  his 
accomplice  and  darted  away. 

The  other  quickly  followed  without  repeating  the  blow  that  had 
felled  the  victim  to  the  ground,  and  together  they  ran  alongside  the 
hedge  till  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  two  men  who  came  along. 

“Perdition!”  hissed  Turner,  as  he  stopped  and  listened.  “They 
have  found  him  and  are  talking  to  him!” 

“Yes— and  they  think  it  a  case  of  dead  drunk,”  added  the  other. 

“  Theu  I  hope  they  will  leave  him  there,”  remarked  Turner. 

“There!  They  have  found  out  it  is  not  a  case  of  drunk!  One  of 
’em  said  it  was  foul  play!” 

“  Then  we  must  get  away  from  here!  I  must  go  to  the  hotel  and 
get  my  valise  away  before  he  can  recover  enough  to  give  me  away. 
Why  in  blue  blazes  didn’t  you  use  an  iron  bar  and  thus  settle  him 
once  for  all?  We  have  got  all  the  work  to  do  over  again  now!” 

“  I  thought  this  loaded  club  would  be  sufficient,”  said  the  other. 
“  He  must  have  au  uncommon  hard  head  on  him  to  get  over  the  blow 
I  gave  him.” 

“  Well,  you  see  how  it  is.  Stay  where  you  are  stopping.  You 
will  not  be  suspected.  I’ll  change  my  make-up,  aud  go  io  the  Blue 
Inn  Tavern.” 

Tun  er  theu  J  left  his  companion  and  hastened  back  to  the  hotel, 
which  lie  entered  and  called  for  his  bill. 

“  I  have  Jusl  received  a  telegram,”  he  said  to  the  clerk  at  the  desk, 
“  and  must  catch  tiie  next  train  for  New  York.” 

The  clerk  made  out  his  bill  and  received  the  money.  Turner  then 
passed  up  to  his  room,  packed  his  valise,  and  came  down  witli  it,  say¬ 
ing  to  the  clerk : 

“  I  will  walk  down  to  the  depot  and  wait  for  the  train.” 

The  clerk  bowed  to  him,  and  he  passed  into  the  street. 

Down  the  street  a  little  distance,  he  turned  and  entered  a  narrow 
alleyway,  where  he  put  dowu  his  valise,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  his  general  appearance. 

Opening  his  valise,  he  took  therefrom  a  change  of  clothes,  a  wig 
and  beard,  all  of  which  he  put  on  correctly,  dark  as  it  was. 

Then  he  put  into  the  valise  the  things  lie  had  discarded. 

After  that  he  went  near  the  depot,  just  as  the  train  came  thundering 
along.  Then  he  mingled  among  the  passengers,  and  pretended  to 
have  come  on  the  train. 

“  This  way  to  the  Blue  Inn,  sail!”  called  out  a  dark^,  who  was 
drumming  for  the  Blue  Inn. 

“  Yes,  that’s  my  place,”  said  Turner,  handing  his  valise  to  the 
darky,  “  and  I  don’t  care  how  soon  you  take  me  there.” 

“  All  right,  boss;  hab  you  dar  in  no  time,  sah.” 

The  darky  gathered  two  more  passengers,  and  then  started  the 
stage  for  the  tavern. 

When  they  readied  the  blue  inn,  he  registered  in  an  assumed  hand 
as  “  James  Wright,”  and  claimed  to  hail  from  Boston. 

It  was  not  very  late,  yet  he  pretended  to  be  both  tired  and  skepy, 
and  retired  to  his  room,  where  he  went  to  bed  and  slept  till  moiming. 

After  breakfast  Wright  went  out  and  called  on  Joe  Murray,  who 
was  stopping  at  the  Derby  House  on  another  street. 

Murray  was  the  man  who  had  used  the  club  on  the  fireman  the 
night  before.  He  was  looking  for  Wright,  but  did  not  know  in  exact¬ 
ly  what  shape  lie  would  come. 

“  All  right,  Joe,”  said  Wright,  as  lie  came  up  and  took  ids  hand. 

Joe  recognized  the  voice  as  Turner’s,  and  was  relieved  of  all  further 
anxiety  in  regard  to  the  situation. 

“No  danger,  you  think?”  Murray  asked,  as  he  shook  hands  with 

him. 
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“None  in  the  least.” 

“  The  town  is  greatly  excited.” 

“  Yes,  but  what  does  it  amount  to?” 

“  Not  much,  il’s  true;  yet  if  they  only  get  the  nippers  on  us  it  would 
be  all  over  with  us.” 

“  So  it  would;  but  we  are  not  going  to  let  ’em  do  that.  He  is  laid 
up  for  a  fortnight  at  least.” 

“  Yes.  Sorry  I  didn’t  succeed.” 

“  So  am  I.  Better  luck  next  time.” 

“  What  shall  we  do  now?” 

“Watch  our  chance  to  tix  him.” 

“  We  have  got  to  be  very  careful.” 

“  We  ought  to  be  that  anyhow.” 

“  True.  We  shall  not  be  suspected.” 

The  two  men  walked  about  town  the  next  day  and  smoked  fine 
cigars,  talked  with  citizens  about  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  young 
firemuu  on  the  evening  before. 

They  were  astonished  at  the  intense  feeling  displayed  by  the  citizens 
over  the  attempt  at  murder,  and  felt  that  it  would  indeed  be  all  one 
with  them  if  they  were  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

“  We  must  move  very  slow  and  cautiously,  Joe,”  said  Wright,  “  and 
bide  our  time.  It’s  three  months  yet  before  the  trial  of  Nick  comes 
off,  so  we  will  have  ample  time  for  our  work.” 

“  Yes— if  we  don’t  get  dropped  on  before  that  time,”  remarked  Joe. 

It  will  soon  blow  over.  I  am  going  to  make  his  acquaintance  so 
as  to  disarm  him  of  any  suspicion,  and  lead  him  out  again  so  you  can 
make  a  sure  thing  of  it  next  time.” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  make  a  clean  job  of  it  the  next  time.” 

Wright  and  Murray  went  into  several  saloous  and  drank  beer  and 
listened  to  the  talk  about  the  all-absorbing  topic.  Then  they  went 
over  to  the  Blue  Inn  and  had  dinner  together. 


«<  No- — my  child!  my  daughter!”  shrieked  the  mother.  “  Oht  save 
my  child!” 

Both  Ben  and  Dick  sprang  up  the  ladder.  The  prospect  was  bad 
for  Mamie.  The  hot  smoke  was  pouring  out  through  each  window  in 
dense  volumes. 

Both  men  climbed  through  the  window. 

“•Search  this  room,  Ben!”  cried  Dick,  “  and  I’ll  go  to  the  others.” 

Dick  then  darted  away  from  Ben’s  side,  and  went  m  search  of  the 
poor  girl. 

Ben  found  her  in  less  than  ten  seconds,  and  passed  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  with  her,  leaving  Dick  still  in  the  building.  He  reached  the 
ground  in  safety,  and  was  received  with  deafening  cheers. 

“  Where’s  Dick?  He’ll  be  lost!”  cried  several  of  the  firemen,  as 
they  saw  the  fire  increasing  and  no  signs  of  him  at  the  window. 

“  Look!  Look!  The  ladder  is  on  fire!” 

A  tongue  of  flame  shot  out  of  one  of  the  windows  and  touched  the 
ladder.  Heated  almost  red-hot,  the  ladder  blazed  up  and  was  soon  in 
a  sheet  of  flame. 

It  was  removed,  and  another  was  ordered  to  be  put  up  at  once. 

“  Quick,  boys,  Dick  is  in  danger!”  cried  Ben  Wilson;  “  up  with  the 
other  one,  quick!” 

But  the  other  one  caught  in  the  telegraph  wires  which  ran  along  in 
front  of  the  building,  and  had  to  be  lowered  again. 

The  suspense  was  awful. 

The  brave  fireman  seemed  to  have  met  his  fate  at  last. 

Suddenly  a  yell  burst  from  the  multitude  below. 

Dick  shot  out  of  the  third-story  window  headforemost — like  a  boy 
diving — and  caught  on  the  telegraph  wires  twenty  feet  from  the  pole 
and  thirty  from  the  ground! 

CHAPTER  YI. 


Thus  a  week  passed,  aud  the  two  men  made  many  acquaintances  iu 
Dunkirk.  They  proved  to  be  “good  fellows,”  and  received  invitations 
to  join  iu  many  amusements  and  excursions,  all  of  which  they  accept¬ 
ed,  and  conducted  themselves  properly,  to  all  appearances. 

Another  week  passed,  and  the  young  fireman  was  at'his  post/again, 
both  in  the  hook  and  ladder  company  and  in  the  factory. 

One  evening  Wright  received  an  invitation  to  visit  the  hall  over  the 
engine  from  one  of  the  members. 

He  accepted,  and  was  introduced  to  Di6k  by  someone  present. 

The  young  foreman  received  him  cordially,  and  talked  with  him 
quite  awhile. 

Ding-dong!  Ding-dcng!  went  the  great  fire  bell,  and  every  man 
sprang  to  his  post. 

“I’ll  8°  with  you!”  cried  Wright,  throwing  off  Ids  coat  and  seizing 
a  fireman’s  hat,  of  wh'cli  there  were  several  extra  ones  in  the  room, 
and  taking  a  position  with  the  boys.  “I  used  to  run  with  the  machine 
in  Boston,  and  it  comes  quite  natural  to  me  to  take  hold  once  more.” 

The  blast  from  the  trumpet  in  Dick  Decker’s  hands  started  them, 
and  away  they  ran  like  an  avalanche. 

The  fire  was  over  one  of  the  heavy  business  houses  on  one  of  the 
main  streets  of  the  city.  It  had  begun  in  the  second  story,  and  soon 
made  rapid  progress  to  the  third  and  fourth  floors. 

The  top  floor  was  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  janitor— a  wife  and 
three  children. 

Of  course  the  rapid  spread  of  the  flames  caught  them  all  where  they 
we^e,  and  when  the  hook  and  ladder  truck  reached  the  ground  they 
were  all  at  the  windows,  screaming  for  help. 

“  Up  with  the  ladder!”  cried  Dick,  through  the  trumpet. 

The  tall  ladder  went  up  alongside  of  the  house,  and  Dick  was  the 
first  to  spring  forward. 

He  ran  up  like  a  squirrel  and  brought  two  little  girls  down  in  his 
arms.  They  were  small,  but  had  sense  enough  to  cling  to  him  till 
they  reached  the  ground. 

Ben  Wilson  ran  up,  passing  under  Hie  ladder  when  he  met  Dick 
coming  down,  and  rescued  the  mother  of  the  children. 

Then  the  father  ran  down  the  ladder  by  himself,  more  demoralized 
than  any  of  his  family. 

Suddenly  the  mother  recollected  that  her  eldest  daughter  was  still 
up  in  the  building.  She  set  up  a  scream: 

“Oh,  my  child!  my  darling  Mamie!  She  will  be  lost!  Save  her! 
Save  her!” 

“  It  isn’t  a  dog  this  time,  is  it?”  Dick  asked. 


The  scene  was  simply  indescribable  when  .the  brave  fireman  made 
the  flying  leap. 

The  people  on  the  street  below  grew  perfectly  frantic  in  their  exi» 
tbusiasm  over  Ins  daring  feat  and  escape  from  a  horrible  death. 

Ali  interest  in  the  tire  was  at  an  end.  Everybody  wanted  to  see  the 
brave  young  fireman  get  safe  to  the  ground  again." 

“  Up  with  the  ladder  to  the  wires!”  cried  Ben  V^ilson,  and  a  ladHsr 
was  put  up  against  the  wires  almost  against  Dick’s  head. 

He  caught  one  of  the  rungs,  and  swung  himself  round  so  as  to  <*et 
a  good  position.  Then  the  crowd  yelled  again,  and  when  he  Ge^an 
to  descend,  the  cheering  was  simply  wild  a-ud  uproarious. 

At  last  he  reached  the  ground.  ..  ,  * 

The  first  man  to  grasp  his  hand  was  Wright,  who  h‘a?d  been  work 
ing  with  the  boys  like  an  old  veteran. 

“Decker!”  he  exclaimed,  wringing  his  hand,  “you  are  a  he^oT 
Wilson  found  the  girl  and  brought  her  out.” 

Ah!  I  urn  glad  of  that!”  exclaimed  Dick.  -  I  was  afraid  she  was 

The  Bremen  crowded  around  to  congratulate  him  on  his  escape 
from  death  by  roasting.  1 

To  your  posts!”  he  cried.  “Talk  when  the  lire  is  out'" 

Every  man  sprang  to  his  post. 

But  there  was  little  for  them  to  do,  as  nothing  more  could  be  saved 

w,dchCthey  d7d  PreVeDt  8Pread  °'  lhe  flre  10  buildings,' 

The  lire  extinguished,  Liberty  Hook  and  Ladder  returned  to  their 
quai  ters,  and  Dick  laid  down  on  a  bench  and  rested  himself  He  felt 
the  immense  strain  of  his  leap  for  life  from  tho  k„«i  r  .  f 

“  When  I  returned  to  the  window,”  he  B"ul  to  a  ®  °  7^' 

hremen  around  him,  “  and  found  the  ladder  down 
nil  over  with  me.  I  was  nearly  roasted  to  sav  nn,i’  1  ,U°ht  lt  waa 
by  the  dense  black  smoke.  I  looked  down  and  i  ^  °  sutlocatiou 
the  ground  meant  death.  To  remain  when  T  ^  l° jUmf>  l° 
The  wires  seemed  to  say,  <  Come  To  ns  ’  ami  V  T*  7  ^  ^ 

to  get  a  good  running  start  for  the  plunge  a"  1:1,0  tlie  room 
window  1  mentally  prayed  that  1  mMit  catch  fh  the 

closest  call  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and°  don’t  UlroS*  11  Wa3  lhe 

if  I  know  myself.”  ant  an°fher  like  it  soon, 

“  It  was  a  tremendous  leap,”  remarked  Ben  Wilson 

,  ^e8’  9aul  Wr,gM;  “  when  a  man  leaps  for  his  i*f  h 

I  Pnt  a  deal  of  force  into  his  sprite  »  1  hfo’  he  18  to 

“  You  are  right,”  remarked  a  third.”’ 
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“  Of  course  I  am— that’s  my  uame,”  ami  there  was  a  laugh  all 
round. 

The  boys  praised  Wright  for  his  excellent  aid  at  the  fire,  and  some- 
tiling  was  said  about  makiug  him  an  honorary  member  of  Liberty 
Hook  and  Ladder. 

“  I  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  honor  ever  conferred  on  me,”  he  said, 
when  it  was  whispered  in  his  ear. 

The  next  day  Wright  and  Joe  Murray  were  together  again  in  a  well 
kuowu  popular  saloon. 

“  Yes,”  said  Murray,  “  I  say  it  was  the  most  daring  thing  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.” 

**  And  you  saw  it,  eh?” 

“  Yes,  I  was  in  the  crowd.” 

“  Well,  I’m  going  to  join  his  company,  and  I  think  I  can  get  you  in, 
if  necessary.” 

“  Not  necessary,”  said  Joe.  “One  of  us  must  be  on  the  outside. 
I’ll  stay  outside.  You  go  in.” 

“  Very  good.” 

They  called  for  beer,  and  sat  at  the  table  some  time  iu  quiet  conver¬ 
sation,  when  Wright  ask6d: 

“  What  have  you  got  for  the  next  attempt,  Joe?” 

“  A  knife  and  the  same  club.” 

“  You  are  sure  it  will  be  enough?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Yery  well.  I  shall  watch  my  chance  to  get  him  out  for  a  ride  or 
walk  soon.” 

Several  more  days  passed,  and  no  more  fires  occurred  in  the  city  to 
call  the  brave  fire-laddies  into  service. 

Dick  had  called  on  both  the  two  young  ladies,  Minnie  Cranston  and 
Nellie  Smith,  with  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  reader  in  the  open¬ 
ing  chapter  of  onr  story,  and  had  been  cordially  received  by  both. 

One  evening  he  was  returning  home  from  the  factory  when  he  saw  a 
half-drunken  young  man  run  up  against  a  girl. 

There  were  a  score  or  more  of  factory  girls  on  the  street  going  home 
from  work. 

The  young  lady  seemed  to  be  very  much  frightened,  and  tried  to 
gel  away  from  the  fellow,  who  appeared  to  be  trying  to  detain  her 
again3l  her  will. 

Dick  ran  up,  and  found  the  young  lady  to  be  Nellie  Smith. 

“Oil,  Dick!”  she  exclaimed,  running  up  to  him;  “drive  that  man 
away,  please.” 

“Here,  you  fellow!”  called  Dick  to  the  man,  “you  are  annoying 
this  young  lady.  Be  off  with  you,  now,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
you!” 

The  man  stared  at  him  in  surprise,  and  then  said: 

“You  talk  too— hie— big,  you!” 

It  was  Murray,  the  accomplice  of  James  Wright. 

“  I  am  as  big  as  my  talk,”  said  Dick,  swelling  up  with  an  itching 
desire  to  punch  his  head. 

“  Oh,  Dick!”  exclaimed  Nellie,  in  a  tremor  of  excitement,  “  come 
away.  Don’t  quarrel  with  him.” 

Dick  turned  away  and  darted  down  the  street  with  the  young  lady, 
when  another  girl,  some  distance  behind  him,  cried: 

“  Oh,  run  for  your  life,  sir!” 

Something  moved  him  to  look  around,  and  he  saw  Murray  rushing 
on  him  with  a  drawn  knife  in  his  hand. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  sprang  aside,  and  dealt  him  a  tremendous  blow 
under  the  ear  as  he  did  so,  sending  him  to  grass  as  neatly  as  any 
prize-fighter  could  have  done. 

Of  course  Nellie  screamed,  and  the  girls  began  to  scatter  in  every 
direction. 

Murray  rose  to  his  feet  in  a  furious  rage. 

He  had  been  drinking,  and  now  thought  this  as  good  a  time  as  any 
other  to  do  the  work  he  was  hired  to  do. 

The  blow  had  partially  sobered  him,  and  now  he  ran  at  his  intended 
victim  again  with  more  coolness  than  in  the  first  instance. 

But  Dick  was  not  to  be  caught  that  way.  He  was  on  his  guard, 
though  lie  had  no  weapon  with  him  but  an  ordinary  pocket  knife. 

Dodging  again,  he  gave  him  another  blow  that  staggered  him  back¬ 
wards  several  paces. 

Then  Dick  followed  it  up  with  another,  hoping  to  down  him  and 
then  disarm  him.  But  the  man  seemed  to  get  his  second  wind,  for  he 
rallied,  more  furious  than  ever,  and  made  another  dash  at  the  brave 
young  fireman. 


Dick  was  nimble  as  a  squirrel,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  knife, 
giving  his  foe  a  blow  hero  and  there  as  chance  offered  him. 

At  last,  furious  from  repeated  blows,  Murray  rushed  in  and  clinched 
with  him.  At  the  same  time  Dick  struck  his  foot  against  a  stone  and 
both  fell  to  the  ground,  the  would-be  assaasiu  on  top. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  BATTLE  FOR  LIFE — SHOT  IN  THE  DARK, 

The  fight  in  the  street  naturally  drew  a  crowd  of  spectators  to  the 
spot.  The  shop  and  factory  girls  ran  a  little  distance  to  be  out  of  any 
possible  danger,  and  theu  stopped  to  gratify  the  natural  curiosity  of 
their  sex. 

When  Dick  went  down  with  Murray  on  top  of  him,  and  the  murder¬ 
ous-looking  knife  gleamed  in  the  air,  a  shudder  of  horror  passed 
through  the  crowd. 

Some  of  them  would  have  ran  to  his  assistance  before  t  hat  iiad  they 
thought  he  really  needed  it.  They  started  to  do  so,  when  they  saw 
the  kuife  gleamiug  above  him. 

But  they  were  not  needed. 

As  he  went  down  his  right  flew  out  and  came  in  contact  with  a 
loose  cobble-stone  as  large  as  a  cocoanut.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  seized 
it  and  struck  Murray  full  in  the  face  with  it,  with  such  force  as  to  for¬ 
ever  spoil  his  beauty. 

The  desperate  villain  tumbled  backwards  as  though  shot  through 
the  heart.  The  knife  fell  from  his  hand,  and  Dick  arose  unharmed, 
just  as  a  policeman  came  up  and  arrested  him. 

Murray  was  all  broke  up. 

He  was  marched  off  with  Dick  to  the  station-house,  and  a  surgeon 
sent  for. 

“  Oh,  captain!”  cried  a  sweet,  girlish  voice,  rushing  up  to  the  desk 
of  the  captain  of  police,  “  let  me  tell  you  how  it  all  happened.  I  saw 
it  all,  and  Mr.  Dick  is  not  to  blame;  indeed,  he  is  not,” 

“  Who  are  you,  miss?”  the  polite  official  asked  of  the  young  lady. 

“I  am  Nellie  Smith,  and  live  on  Orange  street,”  she  said.  “I  was 
walking  along  the  street  when  that  brute  of  a  man  came  up  and  in¬ 
sulted  ine.  1  ran  to  Mr.  Decker  and  claimed  his  protection.  He  told 
the  man  to  go  away,  but  the  brute  feil  to  abusing  him,  and  then  the  1 
tight  began.  Th£  man  drew  a  big  murderous-looking  knife  and  swore 
he  would  kill  him,  but  Mr.  Decker  knocKed  him  down  several  times, 
and  had  to  strike  him  with  a  stone  to  save  his  own  life.” 

“I  am  not  a  judge  to  try  the  case,  miss,”  said  the  captain,  “but 
you  have  won  it  nevertheless.  YTou  ought  to  be  a  lawyer  or  a  lawyer’s 
wife.  Your  client  is  discharged  on  condition  that  lie  appear  before 
the  mayor  to-morrow  to  make  charges  against  this  man.” 

Nellie  blushed  crimson  as  the  crowd  cheered  her  and  Dick.  The  ' 
brave  young  fireman  turned  and  offered  her  his  arm  to  lead  her  out  of 
the  station  house.  She  took  it  and  they  went  out  together. 

“  Why,  Nellie!  how  brave  of  you  to  go  in  there  as  you  did!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  when  out  on  the  street. 

“  How  could  I  do  otherwise?”  she  asked.  “  I  was  the  cause  of  it, 
all,  and  I  was  not  going  to  leave  you  to  be  locked  up  all  night  for  pro¬ 
tecting  me  from  insult  on  the  street.” 

“  You  are  a  brave,  gooii  girl,  Nellie,”  he  said.  “  I  don’t  know  how¬ 
to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done.” 

“  It’s  me  that  should  thank  you,”  replied  she.  “  So  I  do  that  with 
all  my  heart.” 

“  Well,  we  both  did  our  duty,  and  that’s  enough  for  us.  I  hope  you 
won’t  feel  any  ill  effects  from  the  excitement.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  not  oue  of  the  fainting  kind,”  she  said,  with  a  merry 
laugh.  “  As  long  as  neither  was  hurt,  it’s  all  right.  Do  you  know 
who  that  bad  man  is?” 

“  No.  Never  saw  him  before  that  I  remember.  He  has  gotten  him¬ 
self  in  a  bad  fix.” 

“  What  will  they  dc  with  him?” 

“  Don’t  know.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  you  know.  You  ought  to 
know,  as  the  captain - ” 

“  Oh,  for  mercy’s  sake  don’t  mention  it  that  he  said  I  ought  to  be  a 
lawyer!”  she  cried,  interrupting  him.  “  I  shall  never  hear  the  lust  of 
it  from  the  girls.” 

“  It  will  be  sure  to  get  into  the  papers  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  01),  can’t  it  be  stopped?”  And  her  look  of  blank  dismay  caused 
Dick  to  burst  into  a  jolly  fit  of  laughter. 

“  No,”  he  said.  “Nothing  can  stop  it.  Your  fame  and  fortune 
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will  be  made  to-morrow.  Counselor  Nellie  Smith  is  henceforth  one  of 
the  bright  and  shining  lights  of  the  Dunkirk  bar.” 

He  escorted  the  young  lady  to  her  home  and  parted  from  her  at  the 
gate. 

“  Oh,  mamma!”  she  cried,  rushing  into  the  house,  “soch  a  terrible 
thing  has  happened!”  And  she  told  her  mother  the  whole  adventure. 
The  very  matter-of-fact  mother  blessed  Dick  Decker  and  laughed  at 
her  fears. 

On  his  way  back  up-town  Dick  met  James  Wright,  his  secret  enemy 
and  accomplice  of  Murray,  who  had  just  heard  of  the  aflair  from  one 
of  the  firemen. 

“  Hello,  Dick!”  exclaimed  Wright.  “  You  have  had  your  usual 
luck  in  getting  out  of  a  tight  place!” 

“  Yes — I  didn’t  get  a  scratch,”  replied  Dick.  “  The  fellow  had  a  big 
knife,  and  came  near  getting  away  with  me.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  kill  the  rascal?” 

“  Because  I  didn’t  think  it  necessary.  I  don’t  want  to  kill  anybody 
if  I  can  help  it.” 

“  But  you  would  have  been  justified  in  doing  so.  He  evidently 
tried  to  kill  you  if  all  I  hear  is  true.” 

“  I  believe  so  myself,  but  then  he  was  drunk.  Who  was  the  fellow?” 

“  His  name  is  Murray.  I  know  him  well.  He  is  a  good  fellow  when 
sober,  but  a  bad  one  when  drunk.” 

“  Where  is  he  from?” 

“  New  York,  I  believe.” 

“  Well,  he  bus  made  a  mistake  in  getting  drunk  and  insulting  girls 
in  Dunkirk.  Our  people  won’t  have  it.” 

“  Of  course  not.  He  would  not  have  done  such  a  thing  for  his 
right  arm  had  he  been  sober.  They  say  he  is  badly  hurt.” 


“  I  guess  he  is.  He  got  a  heavy  cobble-stone  full  in  his  face.” 


Wright  went  on  his  way,  and  Dick  repaired  to  his  room.  For  sev¬ 


eral  minutes  after  leaving  Dick,  Wright  swore  like  a  pirate  iu  an 
undertone. 

“  The  blessed  fool,”  he  exclaimed,  “  lias  spoiled  the  whole  business 
by  bis  drunk,  and  got  himself  into  trouble  besides.  He  will  have  a 
hard  time  in  getting  out  of  this  scrape.  If  he  doesn’t  get  six  months 
I  am  greatly  mistaken  in  my  calculations.  I  will  have  to  get  some¬ 
body  to  take  his  place.  What  in  blue  blazes  did  Nick  Wattles  mean 
by  putting  a  lush  to  work  up  such  dangerous  business  for,  anyhow? 
In  another  week  I  could  have  had  Decker  in  the  right  place  to  finish 
the  job,”  he  continued.  “  Now  it’s  all  up  till  I  can  get  another  man 
in  his  place.  Hanged  if  don’t  wish  the  cobble  stone  had  finished  him 
on  the  spot!  He  ought  to  be  killed  for  a  fool  on  general  principles.” 

•  The  arch  villain  returned  to  his  hotel,  nursing  his  wrath  against  his 
pal  for  his  blunder.  Dick,  on  the  other  hand,  ate  his  supper,  and 
then  went  rouud  to  the  engine  house  to  meet  the  firemen  aud  receive 
their  congratulations. 

“  Why  didn’t  you  kill  him?”  Ben  Wilson  asked.  “  That’s  the  only 
way  to  serve  such  fellows.” 

•‘Don’t  want  to  kill  any  man  if  I  can  help  it,”  replied  Dick.  “I 
guess  I  gave  him  enough.  The  law  can  give  him  the  balance.” 
Wright  came  in  and  joined  in  the  denunciations  of  Murray,  saying: 
“I  knew  him  when  he  didn’t  drink,  and  he  was  considered  a  good 
fellow  by  all  who  knew  him.” 

“  Well,  he  has  come  down  from  all  that  through  drink,”  said  one  of 
the  party,  “  and  must  suffer  the  consequences,  as  the  law  does  not 
allow  drunkenness  as  an  excuse.” 

“That’s  so!”  chorused  the  whole  company  of  firemen. 

“I  wonder  if  he  is  not  one  of  the  Wattles  crowd?”  one  of  them 
asked. 

Wright  started  as  if  stung. 

“  Oh,  he  can’t  be!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  firemen.  “  When  he  spoke 
to  the  lady  he  didn’t  know  that  Dick  was  within  a  mile  of  her.” 

“  No,”  said  Dick,  “  he  didn’t  dream  that  any  one  was  about  to  in- 
terfere  with  him.  He  was  just  drunk  enough  to  be  reckless,  and  didn’t 
care  a  cent  for  the  consequences.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  think,  too,”  put  iu  Wright,  who  dared  not  be 
too  bold  in  defending  bis  pal.  “  He  was  drunk,  and  that’s  all  there 
is  of  it.” 

Soon  after  Wright  shook  hands  with  several  ot  the  boys,  and  left 
the  engine-house  to  go  to  his  hotel,  he  said. 

Dick  remained  for  over  an  hour  talking  and  laughing  over  the  ad¬ 
venture,  and  then  took  leave  of  them  to  return  to  his  room. 

Out  on  the  street  he  Bauntered  along,  looking  up  at  the  silent  stars, 


thinking  them  not  half  so  bright  as  pretty  Nellie  Smith’s  eyes,  when  he 
heard  a  low  whistle  in  a  dark  alleyway  on  his  left. 

Thinking  it  a  signal  from  one  of  the  boys,  he  went  into  the  alley 

and  started  to  go  through  when  a  dark  form  rose  up  be  ore  um,  an 
the  next  moment  a  revolver  flashed  in  his  eyes,  the  burning  powder 
and  stunning  report  sendiug  him  staggering  back  as  if  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  SHOT — A  BURNING  FACTORY. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Dick  was  completely  dazed  by  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  attack'.  As  he  was  trying  to  recover  his  balance  he  heard 
footsteps  running  down  the  alley,  and  then  the  thought  occurred  to 

him  that  his  assailant  was  escaping. 

He  was  armed  with  a  revolver,  and,  drawing  it  quickly  he  fired  it 

down  the  alley,  and  then  started  in  pursuit. 

But  swift  of  foot  as  he  was,  he  was  unable  to  overtake  the  would-be 
assassin.  ’Still  he  could  hear  him  running,  and,  to  make  sure  of  doing 
something  he  fired  the  second  and  third  time.  But  the  bullet  went 
wide  of  the  mark  each  time,  as  he  soon  came  to  the  end  of  the  alley, 
which  ended  in  another  street,  without  having  seen  anything  more  of 
him. 

The  shots  brought  people  out  of  their  houses,,  however,  and  police* 
men  and  oilier  citizens  ran  forward  to  see  what  caused  them.  Dick 
was  found  considerably  excited  and  quite  blinded  from  the  effects  of 
burning  powder  in  his  face  aud  eyes. 

“  What’s  the  trouble  now,  Dick?”  a  policeman  asked. 

“  Some  man  thrust  a  revolver  right  in  my  face  and  fired!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  I  don't  know  but  that  I  am  hit.  Lead  me  to  a  drug  store. 
I  am  in  great  pain.” 

He  was  led  to  a  drug  store,  when  the  discovery  was  made  that  he 
was  disfigured  by  burning  powder.  A  surgeon  declared  that  both 
eyes  were  safe,  but  that  it  was  a  narrow  escape  from  total  blindness, 
if  not  death. 

“See  here,”  said  the  doctor,  pointing  to  a  lock  of  hair  that- had 
been  clipped  by  a  bullet;  “an  inch  further  to  the  right  and  the  ball 
would  have  lodged  in  the  brain.” 

Of  course  this  second  attempt  to  murder  the  brave  fireman  aroused 
the  utmost  feeling  in  Dunkirk,  and  indignation  was  freely  vented  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  public  press. 

Dick  made  up  his  mind  after  that  to  go  thoroughly  armed  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  defend  himself  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  police  could 
get  no  clew  to  the  assassin,  as  Dick  could  give  no  description  of  him, 
hence  nothing  was  done  toward  arresting  him. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  shooting  James  Wright  entered  his  hotel 
and  passed  up  to  his  room,  where  he  closed  the  door  and  sank  down 
into  a  chair.  . 

“  Failed  again!”  he  muttered,  “  and  came  near  losing  my  own  life 
in  the  bargain.  His  bullets  whistled  uncomfortably  close  to  my  be«,d 
as  I  ran  down  the  alley.  Hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  the  fellow  bears  a 
charmed  life.  I  was  within  three  feet  of  him  and  felt  sure  the  bullet 
had  taken  him  between  the  eyes.  But  I  made  a  lucky  escape,  and  am 
not  suspected.  I  will  try  it  over  again,  and  see  if  a  third  attempt 
won’t  do  something.” 

He  went  to  bed  and  slept  till  a  late  hour  the  next  morning.  Then, 
after  a  late  breakfast  he  strolled  out  on  the  street  to  see  what  news  he 
could  pick  up  in  regard  to  the  adventure. 

He  soon  found  out  that  no  particular  person  was  suspected.  No 
one  had  been  seen  about  the  alley  previous  to  the  attack,  hence  a  pro¬ 
found  mystery  hung  over  the  crime. 

That  a  conspiracy  to  slay  the  young  fireman  now  existed  in  Dun¬ 
kirk  no  one  now  doubted.  The  firemen  swore  to  lynch  the  guilty 
parties  if  caught,  aud  the  police  said  they  would  not  interfere  to&  pre- 
vent  them  if  they  caught  the  rascals. 

In  the  meantime,  Dick  was  laid  up  for  a  few  days  in  his  room  from 
the  efiects  of  the  burnt  powder  in  his  face  and  eyes. 

Ben  Wilson  came  to  see  him. 

“  I’ll  get  even  with  those  rascals  yet,”  Dick  said.  “  They’ll  keep 
i  till  I  kill  some  of  them,  and  then  we’ll  find  out  who  they  are.” 

“  But  you  must  be  more  than  ever  on  your  guard,  Dick,”  said  Ben, 

as  they  may  get  away  with  you  the  uext  time  they  try  it  on  ” 

A  week  elapsed,  and  Dick  was  again  at  his  work  iu  the  factory,  and 

lie  marks  of  powder  remained  ou 


on 


at  the  engine-nouse  of  evenings. 


his  face  in  little  bluish  spots,  and  bid  (air  to  stay  during  life.' 
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One  day  while  he  was  hard  at  work  iu  the  factory,  the  great  fire- 
bell  rang  out  an  alarm. 

Ding-dong!  Ding-dong!  Ding-dong! 

It  always  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  some  people  whenever  they 
heard  that  great  bell  strike.  They  knew  it  told  of  some  terrible  danger 
somewhere  in  the  little  city — that  probably  someone  was  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  roasting  to  death  iu  the  fierce  heat,  or  suffocating  in  the  dense 
smoke. 

The  moment  Dick  heard  the  first  note,  he  dashed  out  of  the  factory 
at  the  top  of  his  speed,  hatless  and  coatless.  In  less  than  three  min¬ 
utes  he  was  at  the  engine  house,  donning  hat  and  red  shirt.  Then  he 
dashed  away  at  the  head  of  Liberty  Hook  and  Ladder  boys,  clearing 
the  way  with  loud  blasts  on  his  trumpet. 

The  fire  proved  to  be  in  a  hat  factory,  where  a  large  number  of 
young  girls  were  employed.  All  those  on  the  two  first  floors  succeeded 
iu  getting  out;  but  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  the  poor  creatures 
crowded  to  the  windows  and  cried  piteously  for  help. 

Their  thoughts  seemed  to  be  on  the  gallant  fireman,  who  had  saved 
so  many  lives  at  other  fires  in  the  city,  for  they  called  out: 

“  Save  us,  Dick!  Don’t  let  us  die!’’ 

“  Up  with  the  ladders!”  rang  out  from  the  trumpet,  and  Liberty’s 
boys  responded  with  a  will. 

One  of  the  ladders  went  up  to  a  window,  and  Dick  went  up  like  a 
'squirrel. 

“  Here’s  Dick  Decker!”  cried  one  of  the  girls,  as  he  reached  the  win¬ 
dow.  “  He  will  save  us!”  and  some  of  them  burst  into  tears  as  they 
saw  him. 

Dick  climbed  into  the  window  and  glanced  around  to  see  just  how 
the  fire  was.  The  large  room  was  full  of  smoke,  and  a  sheet  of  flame 
was  coming  up  the  stairway,  catting  off  all  retreat  by  that  route. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost. 

“Here,  girls!”  he  cried,  “you  must  go  down  the  ladder.  Keep 
cool.  Your  safety  depends  on  that.  Keep  a  good  grip  on  the  rungs 
of  the  ladder  till  you  reach  the  ground.  If  you  let  go  you  will  fall 
and  be  dashed  to  pieces.  Here,  now,  little  rosebud,”  and  he  caught 
hold  of  a  little  fifteen-year-old  rosy-cheeked  lass,  “you  may  go  first,’’ 
and  he  assisted  her  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  that  she  was  started 
right  before  he  let  her  go.  Then,  as  she  made  her  way  down  the  long 
ladder  he  started  others,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  more  lie  had  a 
dozen  girls  going  down  amid  the  cheers  of  the  firemen  aud  other  spec¬ 
tators. 

But  there  were  a  dozen  more  inside  to  follow,  and  the  flames  were 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  trembling  girls. 

“  Be  quick,  girls!”  he  cried,  in  clear,  ringing  tones;  “  but  be  care¬ 
ful.  Don’t  get  excited!” 

„ _ “J3_h,  I’m  just  roasting!”  cried  a  young  girl,  jumping  up  and 

down  in  nervous  excitement. 

“  Tut,  tut,  little  one,”  said  Dick.  “  You  look  sweet  enough  to  eat 
without  roasting.  Just  keep  quiet  now,  and  you’ll  go  down  into  that 
crowd  and  find  a  young  man  there  who  will  take  you  right  off  to  the 
minister.” 

Some  of  them  laughed  at  his  jest,  but  others  cried  with  terror.  The 
roaring  flames  were  crowding  them,  aud  the  dense  smoke  made  it 
nearly  impossible  for  them  to  breathe  and  live.  But  lie  stood  calm 
and  cool  in  their  midst,  aud  started  them,  one  at  a  time,  down  the  lad¬ 
der. 

At  last  but  one  girl  remained  on  that  floor  with  him.  She  was  a 
tall  blonde,  who  betrayed  not  the  least  particle  of  fear  or  excitement 
during  the  whole  time. 

“  Now,  miss,  it's  your  time!”  he  called  out  to  her.  “  Come!  let  me 
assist  you  out  to - ” 

“  No,  not  now!”  she  said,  very  coolly,  “  there  are  thirteen  girls  on 
the  floor  overhead.  Get  them  down  and  I  will  go.” 

|  “  How,  In  God’s  name,  can  I  get  at  them?”  he  exclaimed,  looking 

around  at  the  red  volume  of  flame  ascending  the  stairway. 

“  Theye’s  a  door  ir,  the  floor  in  that  corner,”  she  said,  pointing  to 
the  end  of  the  room,  “  where  they  let  bales  of  goods  down.  Knock 
the  bolt  loose  and  they  can  jump  down  to  this  floor.” 

Dick  saw  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  at  once.  He  ran  to  the  corner, 
seized  a  bar  and  knocked  the  bolt  out. 

“  Here,  girl3!”  he  cried,  in  a  loud  voice,  “  come  hero  and  you  can 
get  down.” 

The  girls  made  a  rneh  for  the  tro.p-door,  and  stopped  on  Beeing  no 
ladder  there  for  them. 


“  Jump,  and  I  will  catch  you!”  he  called,  and  a  plump  little  miss 
of  some  fourteen  summers  leaped  down  into  his  arms  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation,  and  then  the  others  followed. 

The  tall  blonde  girl  ran  to  the  ladder  and  assisted  them  out  of  the 
window,  as  she  had  seen  Dick  do. 

When  Dick  returned  to  the  window  with  the  last  of  the  girls  he 
found  that  the  blonde  had  gotten  them  all  safely  down  the  ladder. 

He  put  the  last  girl  out  of  the  window  and  then  turned  to  the  blonde. 

“  Now,  my  brave  heroine,  it’s  your  time.  Come,  we  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose.” 

Just  as  she  started  toward  him  an  immense  tongue  of  flame  shot 
forward  and  encircled  her  slender  waist  like  a  fiery  serpent. 

She  gave  a  wild  shriek  and  sank  down  to  the  floor. 

“My  God!”  exclaimed  Dick,  “such  a  girl  shall  not  die!”  and  he 
sprang  forward,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  to  the  window. 

He  saw  that  she  had  fainted. 

Placing  his  trumpet  to  his  lips  he  shouted  to  the  firemen: 

“  Play  on  us,  quick!” 

Then  he  climbed  oat  on  the  ladder,  and  the  firemen  saw  that 
both  his  aud  her  clothing  were  on  fire. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  BRAVE  GIRL— THE  FIRE-LADDIES’  TRIBUTE. 

A  wild  cheer  arose  from  the  crowd  below  as  soon  as  they  saw  him 
with  the  intrepid  blonde  in  his  arms.  They  had  seen  her  calmly  help¬ 
ing  the  other  girls  out  of  the  window,  and  knew  that  she  was  the 
heroine  of  the  hour. 

But  they  were  both  on  tire. 

As  he  descended  with  her  in  his  arms,  the  hoseman  turned  the 
stream  of  water  on  them,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  both 
drenched  to  the  skin. 

Slowly  he  descended. 

The  water  had  the  effect  to  restore  the  blonde  to  consciousness. 

She  soon  realized  that  he  was  descending  the  ladder  with  her  in  hi3 
arms. 

“  I  am  too  heavy,”  she  said;  “let  me  get  hold  of  the  ladder,  and  I 
can  go  down  by  myself.”  , 

“  We  are  nearly  down  now,”  he  said,  “so  be  quiet,  like  a  good  girl, 
and  we’ll  soon  be  on  the  ground.” 

When  he  reached  the  ground  the  dozen  firemen  sprang  forward  to 
relieve  him  of  his  burden. 

“  Throw  an  overcoat  over  her,”  said  Dick,  “  or  she  will  take  cold. 
She  is  the  bravest  girl  I  ever  saw.” 

The  firemen  cheered  both,  and  the  next  moment  a  big,  warm,  dry 
overcoat  was  thrown  over  her  shoulders  and  around  the  tall  blonde. 
She  remained  as  cool  and  calm  as  the  most  veteran  of  all  the  firemen, 
and  did  not  fail  to  smile  her  thanks  to  the  man  who  threw  the  over¬ 
coat  over  her  shoulders. 

A  policeman  came  up  to  her  and  asked  her  where  she  lived. 

She  gave  him  her  address. 

He  called  a  carriage  aud  placed  her  inside,  telling  the  driver  to  take 
her  to  the  number  and  address  given. 

Frank  was  scorched  in  several  places,  and  huge  blisters  soon  ap¬ 
peared. 

He  went  to  his  room  and  sent  for  his  doctor,  who  came  and  dressed 
his  burns.  They  were  very  painful,  and  the  doctor  said  he  would  not 
be  able  to  go  out  for  several  days. 

The  news  of  his  heroic  rescue  of  the  girls  in  the  factory  created  a 
deep  sympathy  for  him  throughout  the  town.  Every  day  large  bou¬ 
quets  of  flowers  were  sent  to  his  room  by  ladies  in  different  parts  of 
the  town. 

“  Ben,”  said  Dick  to  his  sub-foreman  one  evening,  “  I  want  you  to 
hunt  up  that  young  lady — the  tall  blonde  who  helped  me  at  the  fire. 
Find  out  who  she  is  and  give  this  bouquet  of  flowers  from  me.” 

“  Her  name  is  in  all  the  papers,”  said  Ben.  “  Her  name  is  Nora 
Norcross.  She  worked  in  the  factory,  and  is  the  daughter  of  a  widow 
on  State  street.” 

.  “  Will  you  go  and  see  her  for  me?” 

“  Of  course  I  will,  and  be  glad  of  an  excuse  to  do  so.” 

“See  here  now,  mate!”  cried  Dick,  “don’t  take  advantage  of  me 
because  I  am  down  on  my  back.  Wait  till  I  am  up  again,  and  then 
let  the  best  man  win.” 

“Ob,  yes,  of  course,”  and  the  little  party  laughed  heartily  when 
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Ben  took  the  flowers  and  started  out  on  his  mission  to  the  widow  Nor- 
cross’  house. 

lie  had  no  trouble  in  finding  the  house,  and  a  knock  on  the  door 
brought  the  mother  to  the  door.  She  was  surprised  at  seeing  a  red- 
shirted  fireman  there  with  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  in  his  hand. 

“  This  is  where  Mrs.  Norcross  lives?”  he  asked,  doffing  his  hat. 

“Yes,  sir,”  she  answered.  “  Will  you  walk  in?”  and  she  held  the 
door  ajar  for  him  to  enter. 

“Thanks,  ma’am.  I  came  to  inquire  how  Miss  Norcross  is  and  to 
leave  this  bouquet  for  her  from  Mr.  Dick  Decker,  who  is  down  on  his 
back  with  his  burns.” 

The  mother’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“  Oh,  sir,  you  are  so  kind!”  she  said.  “My  daughter  is  in  bed, 
too,  suffering  from  her  burns.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,”  said  Ben.  “  We  firemen  are  going 
to  make  her  an  honorary  member  of  our  company,  as  we  think  her 
the  bravest  woman  that  ever  lived.” 

“  I — I— I - ”  and  the  mother  burst  into  tears. 

She  idolized  her  daughter,  who  was  all  she  had  in  the  world  to  love 
or  live  for. 

Ben  looked  around  the  room  and  saw  that  the  widow  and  her  brave 
daughter  were  very  poor.  But  everything  was  scrupulously  neat  and 
clean,  and  a  few  articles  gave  evidence  that  they  once  saw  better 
days. 

“Excuse  me,  ma’am,”  Ben  said,  “ but  have  you  a  physican  for  your 
daughter?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  sir.  The  owner  of  the  factory  sent  his  own  family  phy¬ 
sician  to  attend  her,  and  he  says  she  is  doing  well.” 

“  Can  I  see  her?” 

“  I  will  go  and  ask  her.” 

She  left  the  room,  and  Ben  waited  till  she  returned. 

“  She  says  she  does  not  feel  strong  enough  to  see  any  one  to-day,” 
the  mother  reported,  “  but  hopes  to  be  able  to  both  see  and  talk  to 
you  to-morrow  evening,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  call  then.  She 
wept  tears  of  joy  over  the  flowers,  for  they  are  a  passion  with  her. 
Please  accept  her  and  my  thanks  for  your  kindness,  and  also  convey 
them  to  Mr.  Decker.” 

Ben  rose  to  his  feet  and  bowed  himself  out,  charmed  with  the 
mother  of  the  brave  Nora. 

“  Yes”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  up  the  street,  “I  will  be 
sure  to  call  to-morrow  evening,  and  bring  a  bouquet  on  my  own  ac¬ 
count.” 

On  returning  to  Dick’s  room,  he  found  half  a  dozen  of  Liberty 
boys  there. 

“  Boys,”  he  said,  “  they  are  poor,  and  must  feel  the  loss  of  pay  dur¬ 
ing  the  girl’s  illness.  They  have  seen  better  days,  and  the  mother  is 
a  highly  educated  lady.  The  daughter  must  be  so,  too.  I  suggest 
that  we  make  up  a  testimonial  sum  of  money  and  send  it  to  them.” 

“  Good!  put  the  thing!”  chorused  the  entire  party. 

Then  everyone  present  subscribed  the  amount  he  was  willing  to  give 
and  the  fund  was  started.  Several  agreed  to  raise  more  on  the  next 
day,  and  then  separated. 

When  they  met  again  the  next  evening  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars  had  been  raised.  It  was  placed  in  an  envelope  with  a  card  on 
which  was  written: 

“  From  Liberty  Hook  and  Ladder  Boys. 

“  A  tribute  to  beauty  and  bravery.” 

Then  Ben  and  a  committee  of  two  others  were  sent  to  present  the 
fund  to  Nora  Norcross. 

They  found  her  in  bed,  propped  op  with  pillows. 

That  same  sweet  smile  was  on  her  face  as  they  entered  the  room. 

Each  man  carried  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  in  his  hand. 

“  Oh,  what  beautiful  flowers!”  she  exclaimed,  her  large  eyes  beam¬ 
ing  with  joy.  v  : 

“  Allow  us  to  present  them  to  you,  Miss  Norcross,”  said  Ben.  “Our 
boys  have  sent  us  here  to  pay  their  tribute  to  you,”  and  he  handed 
her  the  bouquet  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  which  was  stuck  the  envelope 
with  the  money  in  it.  The  other  two  likewise  tendered  their  bouquets. 

“  How  can  I  ever  thank  you,  gentlemen?”  she  exclaimed. 

“  By  getting  well  as  soon  as  you  can,”  replied  Ben;  “and  appear 
at  our  parade  with  us,  as  an  honorary  member.” 

“  Have  you  indeed  made  me  a  member  of  your  company?”  she 
asked. 


“  No,  but  we  are  going  to  do  so  at  our  next  meeting,  replied  Ben. 

“  I  shall  be  so  proud  of  the  honor.” 

“  So  will  we — the  proudest  men  in  the  world!”  responded  one  of  the 
firemen. 

They  took  leave  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  and  left  them  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  contents  of  the  note  in  secret. 

“  Now,  mother,”  said  Nora,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  “  please 
put  these  flowers  in  water  for  me.  They  are  so  fragrant  and  beautiful. 

“  Why,  here’s  a  note  in  one  of  them!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Norcross, 
taking  up  the  envelope  and  holding  it  up;  “  and  there  s  something  in 

it,  too!”  i 

Opening  it,  the  card  and  roll  of  bills  dropped  out  into  her  lap. 

“Mercy  on  me!”  gasped  the  widow,  picking  them  up.  “Just  look 
at  this,  daughter— three  hundred  dollars  sent  to  you  as  a  present  from 
the  brave  fire-boys!” 

Nora’s  eyes  stared. 

She  could  scarcely  believe  she  was  not  dreaming.  But  the  tears  of 
joy  that  rolled  down  her  mother’s  cheeks  soon  satisfied  her  that  it  was 
not  a  dream.  Then  she,  too,  wept  tears — tears  that  were  sweet  to  one 
like  her.  She  had  so  long  yearned  for  sympathy  among  her  compan¬ 
ions,  but  they  considered  her  proud  and  haughty,  and  so  kept  aloof 
from  her. 

“A  brighter  day  is  dawning  for  us,  my  child,”  said  her  mother; 
“  for  now  we  can  open  a  shop  of  our  own,  and - ”  • 

“  Oh,  mother,  don’t  say  anything  about  cold,  matter-of-fact  business 
now,”  pleaded  Nora;  “let  me  lie  and  dream  of  all  that  this  act  of 
kindness  suggests.  I  am  more  than  happy  to-night,  mother.  These 

burns  no  longer  pain  me.  I — I - ”  And  the  happy  maiden  wept 

again,  and  seemed  so  full  of  sweet  thoughts  that  her  mother  arose  and 
left  her  to  herself. 

Ben  Wilson  went  back  and  reported  to  the  fire  boys,  and  then  they 
proceeded  at  their  next  regular  meeting  to  elect  Nora  Norcross  an 
honorary  member  of  Liberty  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  for  gallantly 
assisting  to  save  human  life  at  a  fire  at  the  imminent  peril  of  her 
own. 

Two  days  after  the  election  a  knock  at  his  door  caused  Dick  to  call 
out: 

“  Come  in!” 

The  door  opened,  and  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know  entered  the 
room. 

The  man  glanced  quickly  around  the  room  to  see  if  any  one  else 
was  present.  His  eyes  gleamed  with  a  savage  triumph  as  he  darted 
toward  the  bed,  without  uttering  a  word,  and  drew  a  formidable  knife 
from  his  bosom. 

Dick  quickly  sprang  out  of  bed,  getting  the  bed  between  him  and 
his  assailant,  and  thrust  his  hand  under  the  pillow  for  his  revolver. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  UNKNOWN  ENEMY — THE  NEW  DODGE. 

The  moment  Dick  caught  sight  of  the  face  of  the  stranger,  some¬ 
thing  seemed  to  tell  him  that  he  was  in  danger.  He  could  not  account 
for  the  feeling,  yet  he  acted  upon  it  the  very  instant  saw  the  man 
thrust  his  hand  in  his  bosom  to  draw  the  knife  concealed  there,  and 
sprang  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  At  the  same  time  his  right  hand 
sought  the  revolver  that  was  under  his  pillow. 

“  Halt  where  you  are!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  cocked  and  aimed  the 
revolver  at  the  man’s  head,  “  or  you  are  a  dead  man!” 

The  man  was  utterly  paralyzed  at  the  sudden  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  like  one  in  a  dream. 

“Don’t  shoot!”  he  gasped,  turning  as  pale  as  death.  “It’s  all  a 
mistake!” 


uuu  i  was  Helpless  aud 

armed,  said  Dick,  still  aiming  the  weapon  at  his  head. 

“  No,  I  I  was  after  another  man,”  faltered  the  vie  it  o- 
“  Who  were  you  after?” 

Wi"  f°  aWay’’’  and  ,le  lurn«i  »nd  darted  oui 

*  „  m  ,  „  ?°"ld  PU"  the  tri^r  ob  Him,  and  bean, 

down  the  stairs  a  half  dozen  steps  at  a  time. 

••  By  the  great  gnns!"  exclaimed  Dick,'  when  !,e  foom,  ,liml 

alone  again,  “  that  was  the  boldest  tiling  yett  If  r  i,„  ,  . 

hand  on  this  shooting-iron!  Sorry  I  didn't  give  him  a  ZJT 

hack  ns  he  turned.  He  was  disguised.  I  cou.d  ,Sly  see  ,  , 

who  he  18  puzzles  me.  Ilis  voice  seemed  a  little  familiar  and  v 

can  t  suspect.  They  are  after  me,  and  no  mistake.  I  shall  h™ 
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give  orders  to  lot  no  one  in  until  he  sends  in  his  name.  Then  I  won’t 
K»  taken  by  surprise." 

lie  placed  the  weapou  back  under  the  pillow  aud  crawled  into  bed 
again,  feeling  sore  from  the  sudden  exertion  iu  getting  out  as  he  did. 

But  he  cared  little  for  that. 

He  had  taught  his  enemies  that  he  was  still  able  to  protect  himself, 
and  that  was  something  he  was  proud  of. 

“  I  won’t  say  anything  about  this,”  he  said  to  himself,  after  a  few 
minutes’  reflection,  “  as  some  people  might  not  feel  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  it.  But  I  will  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  give  a  blue  pill  to  the 
next  one  who  tries  it  on  me.  I’m  getting  tired  of  this  thing;  it’s  get¬ 
ting  monotonous.  The  next  one  will  be  the  head  of  a  funeral  proces¬ 
sion,  or  my  name  is  not  Dick  Decker.” 

When  the  physician  came  an  hour  later,  he  found  Dick  in  a  high 
fever,  and  thought  a  nurse  a  necessity. 

“  You  must  have  a  nurse,  Dick,”  he  said.  “  Someone  who  will  stay 
here  all  the  time  to  give  you  medicine  and  protect  you  from  intru¬ 
sion. ” 

“  I  am  willing,  doctor,”  he  replied,  “but  who  can  I  get?” 

“  There  are  five  hundred  ladies  in  Dunkirk  who  would  volunteer 
vheir  services,”  said  the  doctor,  laughing. 

“  But  I  don’t  want  a  female  nurse  just  yet,  doctor.” 

“  No.  We’ll  see  if  we  cannot  get  a  man  to  stay  here  with  you. 
I’ll  speak  to  the  boys  about  it  this  evening.” 

That  evening  the  doctor  went  to  the  hall  of  the  fire  engine  aud  ask- 
*kj  for  a  nurse  for  Dick  for  a  few  days. 

A  dozen  men  at  once  tendered  their  services. 

They  were  all  workingmen,  but  that  mattered  not.  They  would 
jgladly  leave  their  work  to  nurse  their  daring  young  leader  back  to  life 
*nd  health  again. 

Finally  one  young  man,  who  had  no  family  to  support,  was  selected, 
and  he  went  at  once  to  the  room  where  Dick  was  confined,  to  enter  at 
otace  upon  his  duties. 

Time  passed,  and  Dick  came  out  again  healed  of  his  burns  and  as 
strong  as  ever  he  was.  The  boys  of  Liberty  Hook  and  Ladder  received 
him  with  open  arms. 

His  first  duty  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  Nora  Norcross,  and  see  how  she 
was  getting  on. 

She  received  him  with  the  cordial  dignity  of  a  refined  young  lady, 
aud  congratulated  him  on  his  recovery. 

“  Thanks,”  he  said;  “  I  called  to  congratulate  you,  Miss  Norcross, 
and  not  receive  congratulations  myself.  I  am  truly  glad  to  see  you 
up  again.  1  think  you  have  suffered  more  than  I  did.” 

“I  hope  you  were  not  as  badly  burned  as  I  was,”  she  remarked. 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I  was.  We  are  both  up  again  and  out  of  dan- 
rgar,  ih>1p§s  we  have  another  fire;  and  now  I  must  congratulate  you  on 
becoming  a  member  of  our  company.” 

She  laughed,  and  said: 

“  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  required  to  run  to  fires  with  the  company?” 

“  Oh,  no.  All  we  require  of  you  is  the  promise  that  you  will  not 
marry  outside  of  the  company.” 

She  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

“Surely  I  can  promise  that,  Mr.  Decker,”  she  said.  “Do  the 
other  members  have  to  make  such  a  promise?” 

“Oh,  no.” 

“Then  why  be  so  hard  on  me?” 

“  Because  we  want  to  make  sure  of  keeping  you  in  the  company.” 

They  laughed  and  chatted  merrily  for  over  an  hour,  and  Dick  came 
away  with  the  impression  on  his  mind  that,  she  was  indeed  a  girl  of 
great  mental  and  personal  charms. 

Back  again  in  the  factory  at  his  work,  Dick  was  more  than  ever  on 
his  guard  against  his  secret  enemies.  He  was  suspicious  of  every 
stranger  with  whom  he  came  iu  contact,  and  wouid  not  go  anywhere 
with  one  unless  a  personal  friend  was  along  with  him. 

One  night  a  burglary  wa 3  committed  in  the  city,  aud  much  valuable 
property  stolen.  A  fine  gold  watch  and  chain,  together  with  a  dia¬ 
mond  cluster  ring,  were  among  the  things  stolen. 

A  few  days  later  one  of  the  detectives  received  a  package  through 
the  post-office.  In  it  was  some  of  the  stolen  property  and  a  letter, 
which  said: 

“  I  return  to  you  my  share  of  the  things  taken  from  Judge  Elmore’s 
i  orr-e  last  week,  as  I  am  told  by  one  of  my  former  pals  that  unless  I  do 
{jo  I  arn  likely  to  get  into  t-rouble.  I  have  had  troudle  enough,  and 


don’t  want  any  more.  If  you  will  go  to  Dick  Decker’s  room  and  search 
his  trunk,  you  will  either  find  the  watch,  chain  and  ring,  or  the  pawn 
tickets  for  them.  I  dou’t  wish  to  do  him  any  harm,  so  will  say  no  more 
about  him.” 

There  was  no  name  signed  to  the  letter.  The  package  contained 
several  articles  of  very  valuable  jewelry,  which  the  detective  recog¬ 
nized  from  the  description  given  to  him  by  the  owner. 

But  the  letter  was  a  puzzler. 

It  implicated  Dick  Decker  in  the  burglary,  and  was  evidently  written 
by  an  educated  person,  as  every  word  wus  correctly  spelled  aud  writ¬ 
ten. 

“  Dick  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,”  said  the  chief  of  police,  when 
the  letter  was  shown  to  him.  “  That  is  a  very  lame  attempt  to  injure 
the  gallant  fireman,  and  it  won’t  work.  Go  and  show  him  the  letter, 
and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  it.” 

The  detective  waited  until  the  young  fireman  had  finished  his  day’s 
work  in  the  factory,  and  met  him  ou  the  street  as  he  was  going 
home. 

“  I  say,  Dick,”  said  the  detective,  “  I  have  something  here  for  you 
to  read,”  and  he  gave  him  the  letter. 

He  read  it  through  very  carefully,  aud  then  looked  up  at  the  officer 
aud  asked: 

“  Did  any  one  at  police  headquarters  believe  this?” 

“  Not  one,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  If  those  things  are  in  my  trunk,  they 
were  put  there  without  my  knowledge— to  injure  me  iu  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

“  Of  course;  we  all  understand  that.” 

“Come  to  my  room  now,  and  let’s  see  if  those  things  are  there  as 
the  letter  says,”  aud  they  both  went  together  to  his  room  aud  search¬ 
ed  the  truuk. 

Sure  enough,  they  were  found  concealed  in  a  corner,  wrapped  in 
one  of  his  socks. 

“  Bob,”  said  Dick,  his  face  turning  ashen  white,  “  hereafter  I  shall 
be  as  merciless  as  the  man-eating  shark  to  those  men  who  have  been 
trying  to  ruin  or  kill  me.” 

“  They  don’t  deserve  any  mercy  at  your  hands,  Dick,”  said  the  de¬ 
tective.  “  Shoot  ’em  down  the  first  time  they  show  their  hands.  No¬ 
body  will  blame  you  for  it.” 

“  Blame  or  no  blame,  I  will  give  the  undertakers  something  to  do 
when  I  get  a  clew  to  their  identity.” 

“  Which  you  have  not  as  yet?” 

“  No.  I  have  do  idea  who  they  are.  Heretofore  I  have  cared  but 
little  about  ’em.  But  henceforth  I  am  on  the  war-path.”. 

“  Whenever  you  want  my  assistance  just  let  me  know,”  said  the 
detective,  “  and  you  shall  have  it.” 

“  I  know  that,  Bob;  but  I  won’t  need  it.  Something  tells  me  that 
I  will  yet  get  my  revenge  for  all  this.” 

“  I  hope  you  may,”  and  the  officer  turned  and  left  the  room  with 
the  articles  in  his  possession. 

“  That  settles  it!”  hissed  Dick  through  his  clenched  teeth,  as  he 
glared  around  the  room.  “  If  they  can’t  remove  me  before  Nick 
Wattles  is  tried,  they  will  try  to  blacken  my  reputation,  so  a3  to  break 
down  my  evidence  against  him.  It  won’t  work.  I’ll  get  in  some  fine 
work  on  ’em  myself  that  will  make  ’em  sick.” 

The  detective  went  back  to  the  chief  of  police  and  made  his  report. 

I  knew  it  was  a  game  that  was  being  played  on  him,”  said  the 
chief.  “  Dick  will  have  heavy  bills  against  somebody  some  day,  and 
he’ll  collect  with  a  strong  hand,  too,  when  he  commences.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  detective;  “  he  was  the  maddest  man  I  ever  saw 
when  he  found  the  watch  and  ring  iu  his  trunk.  He  said  he  would 
make  ’em  sick  when  he  got  a  clew  to  them.” 

“  Which  I  hope  he  soon  will,”  the  chief  remarked. 

“  So  do  I,  for  a  truer  man  than  Dick  Decker  never  lived.” 

“  ne’ll  calch  up  with  them  after  a  while.” 

“  I  think  so,  too.” 

“  Strange  he  has  not  done  so  before  this.” 

“  Yes— time  will  work  it,  though.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

DICK  FINDS  A  8IIADOW. 

The  attempt  to  ruin  his  character  as  an  honest  man  aroused  all  the 
lion  in  the  young  fireman.  lie  could  forgive  everything  but  that.  He 
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swore  a  big  round  oath  that  he  would  run  the  scoundrels  to  cover  and 
mete  out  to  them  the  punishment  they  so  richly  deserved. 

But  he  concluded  to  say  nothing  about  his  resolve  to  any  one,  lest 
it  get  to  the  ears  of  the  villains  and  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
him. 

It  took  him  several  days  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  how  he  would 
proceed  in  his  pursuit  of  the  men  who  were  seeking  his  life.  But  he 
came  to  a  conclusion  at  last,  and  that  was  to  resolve  to  go  in  disguise, 
and  pretend  to  believe  in  Wattles’  innocence,  and  denounce  the  young 
fireman  for  arresting  him  at  the  fire. 

“  That  may  cause  some  of  his  friends  to  look  upon  me  as  a  man  of 
their  stripe,”  he  said,  “and  by  that  means  1  may  be  able  to  get  into 
the  secret  of  their  attempts  to  get  me  out  of  the  way.  To  do  that, 
however,  I  shall  have  to  get  a  month’s  leave  of  absence  from  the  fac* 
tory.  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t  get  a  man  to  fill  my  place  there  for  a  month, 
and  then  there’ll  be  no  trouble  about  it.” 

Having  resolved  on  that  course,  he  went  in  search  of  a  man  to  take 
his  place  in  the  factory  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The  proprietor  of 
the  factory  agreed  to  let  him  off  on  that  condition. 

In  two  days  he  found  a  man  that  could  fill  his  place,  and  then  he  in¬ 
formed  the  firemen  at  the  engine-house  on  the  following  evening  that 
he  had  a  month’s  vacation. 

Of  course  they  all  congratulated  him  on  his  good  fortune. 

“  Where  will  you  go  to  spend  the  vacation,  Dick?”  Ben  Wilson 
asked. 

“  Oh,  I  may  run  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,”  he  said,  “  but  the 
most  of  the  time  I  shall  spend  right  here  on  my  back,  taking  all  the 
rest  and  quiet  I  can.” 

“  Sensible  to  the  last!”  exclaimed  an  old  fireman.  “  Excursions 
are  a  bore  instead  of  recreation.  Take  off  your  coat,  light  your  pipe, 
and  loll  back  in  an  arm  chair  and  read  a  book  or  paper.  That’s  the 
cream  of  a  holiday  rest.” 

The  boys  laughed,  -and  one  said: 

“  And  that’s  the  way  a  lazy  man  enjoys  it.” 

“  No,  sir.  A  lazy  man,  who  shirks  his  work  all  through  the  week 
or  month,  does  more  hard  work  on  a  holiday  when  he  goes  or  an  ex¬ 
cursion  than  at  any  other  time.  The  man  who  does  honest  work  sits 
down  and  enjoys  his  rest  when  he  gets  a  holiday.” 

Of  course  there  were  different  ideas  all  round,  but  the  boys  laughed 
and  cracked  jokes,  each  man  having  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  best 
way  to  enjoy  a  holiday. 

A  day  or  two  after  he  put  his  substitute  to  work  in  the  factory  Dick 
took  a  train  for  New  York,  intending  to  go  to  a  first-class  costumer 
and  procure  a  disguise  that  would  completely  swallow  up  his  identity. 

When  he  took  a  seat  in  the  car  he  noticed  a  man  who  took  the  one 
behind  him.  There  was  nothing  particular  about  the  man  to  attract 
his  attention,  but  the  moment  Dick  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  the 
thought  flashed  through  his  mind  that  tlwe  man  might  be  shadowing 
him. 

“  If  he  is  I  will  turn  the  tables  on  him,”  he  muttered  to  himself, 
“  and  shadow  him.  I’ve  got  nothing  else  to  do  and  may  as  well  do 
that  as  anything  else.” 

When  the  cars  reached  the'city,  Dick  went  out  and  took  a  down-town 
street  car.  The  man  did  the  same  thing,  and  Dick  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  he  was  being  shadowed.  To  fully  satisfy  himself, 
however,  he  got  out  and  took  another  car. 

The  man  did  the  same  thing. 

“  Oh,  you’re  my  shadow,  are  you?”  he  muttered.  “  Well,  if  I  don’t 
make  your  shadow  thin  before  I  get  done  with  you,  my  name  is  not 
Dick  Decker,  that’s  all.” 

Dick  had  on  old  schoolmate  who  was  a  barkeeper  in  a  down-town 
bar-room.  He  and  Jack  Hare  had  been  boon  companions  in  their 
youth,  and  Dick  knew  he  could  trust  Jack  in  an  emergency. 

He  resolved  to  call  on  Jack,  though  he  had  not  seen  him  in  a  year. 
He  rode  down-town  till  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Jack’s  place.  There 
he  got  off. 

His  shadow  did  likewise,  and  followed  him  into  the  bar-room,  where 
Jack  was  mixing  drinks  for  a  thirsty  crowd. 

“  Hello,  Dick!”  cried  Jack,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  young  fireman. 

“  Hello,  Jack,  old  fellow!” 

They  both  shook  hands  across  the  bar,  and  inquired  after  each 
other’s  health  and  prospects. 

“  I’ve  heard  of  you  several  times,  Dick,”  said  Jack,  V  through  the 
newspapers.  You’ve  made  a  hit  out  at  Dunkirk.” 


“  Well,  I  don’.t  know  as  to  that,”  replied  Dick,  “  but  I  am  doing 
well,  and  have  plenty  of  good  friends  out  there  of  whom  I  am  very 
proud.” 

“  Glad  to  hear  that.  What’ll  you  have,  sir?”  and  Jack  turned  and 
asked  the  shadow  who  had  come  in  and  leaned  up  against  the  bar, 
as  if  waiting  to  be  waited  on. 

“  Bourbon  whisky,  if  you  please,”  replied  the  man. 

“  What  are  you  drinking  now,  Dick?”  Jack  asked,  as  he  set  the 
bottle  and  glass  upon  the  counter. 

“  Lemonade  to-day,  Jack,”  said  Dick,  and  Jack  proceeded  to  make 
a  glass  of  lemonade  for  him. 

The  shadow  drank  his  whisky,  and  did  not  appear  to  notice  our 
hero  or  any  one  else  in  the  place.  He  paid  for  his  drink  and  then 
turned  to  a  table,  picked  up  a  paper  and  pretended  to  read. 

By  and  by  the  barkeeper  was  idle  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Dick 
whispered  to  him: 

“  Jack,  I  want  to  see  you  privately  a  few  minutes.” 

“  All  right.  Go  into  that  little  back  room  and  wait  for  me.” 

Dick  went  into  the  little  rear  room,  and  waited  some  ten  minutes 
ere  Jack  got  a  chance  to  join  him. 

“  What  is  it,  Dick?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  shadowed,”  returned  Dick.  “I  am  a  witness  in  a  case  in¬ 
volving  thirty  thousand  dollars  insurance.  They  want  to  get  me  laid 
out  so  I  can’t  be  on  hand.  The  shadow  is  that  man  with  the  slouch 
hat  on  in  the  bar-room,  there.  I  want  you  to  get  me  a  man  who  will 
shadow  him  and  slug  him.  I  will  pay  all  the  racket.” 

“  Why  not  slug  him  yourself?” 

“  Because  it  would  get  me  in  trouble— the  very  thing  I  want  to  avoid 
just  now.” 

As  Dick  was  speaking  a  man  entered  the  front  door  of  the  saloon 
and  marched  up  to  the  counted  with  a  swagger. 

Jack  peeped  through  the  inner  door,  and  then  whispered  to  Dick; 

“Here  is  the  very  man.  Hard-fist  Tom  wouldn’t  like  anything  bet¬ 
ter.  Wait  till  I  see  him.” 

Jack  went  behind  the  bar. 

“Hello,  Tom!  what  is  it?” 

“  The  same  old  thing,  Jack,  me  boy,”  said  the  bully. 

Jack  gave  him  the  drink  he  always  took,  and  whispered  to  him: 

“Step  in  back.  I  want  to  see  you.” 

Tom  walked  back,  and  Jack  followed  close  at  his  heels. 

“Tom,”  he  said,  this  is  my  best  friend,  the  boss  fireman  of  Dun¬ 
kirk.  Shake!” 

The  bully  gave  his  hand  to  our  hero,  saying: 

“  Jack’s  friend  is  my  friend,  yer  understand?” 

“Ditto,”  returned  Dick. 

“Tom,  Dick  is  shadowed.  That  chap  with  the  slouch^at 
whispered  Jack.  “I  want  you  to  lay  him  out  when  Dick  goes  around 
Ben  Sellers’  corner,  which  he  will  do  when  he  leaves  here.  Dick  will 
then  get  away.  Then  you  must  have  this  chap  shadowed,  and  see 
where  he  goes  and  who  the  crowd  is.” 

Tom  nodded  his  head  and  smiled. 

A  minute  or  two  later  he  went  out  and  arranged  with  one  of  his 
associates  to  be  on  Sellers’  corner  and  shadow  the  man  he  should 
knock  down  there.  When  he  returned  he  passed  into  the  little  back 
room  and  told  Dick  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to  work. 

“  Very  well.  Go  to  the  corner  and  wait  till  I  pass.  Then  go  for 
him  when  becomes  along.  Here’s  a  ten  dollar  bill.” 

“  Don’t  want  it,”  said  Tom.  “Iam  flush  now.  Keep  it  till  I  am 
dead  broke  again,” 

“  Very  well.  I  never  go  back  on  a  friend.” 

“  But  it  there  pard!”  and  Tom  stretched  his  hard  palm  toward  our 
hero,  who  grasped  and  shook  it  warmly. 

Then  he  passed  out  of  the  saloon. 

Two  or  three  minutes  later  Dick  passed  out  also,  after  shaking 
hands  with  Jack. 

The  shadow  arose,  lit  a  cigar,  and  strolled  out  also. 

Dick  turned  toward  Sellers’  corner,  and  the  shadow  turned  in  the 
same  direction. 

But  when  the  latter  came  to  the  corner,  nard-fist  Tom  stepped  up 
and  planted  a  blow  under  his  left  ear  that  laid  him  out  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  as  though  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  him. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TURNING  THE  TABLES— AN  AWFUL  PERIL. 


When  the  shadow  rose  to  his  feet  he  glared  around  like  one  iu  a 
dream. 

He  knew  who  hit  him,  but  the  man  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

Hard-tist  Tom  had  “  mizzled.” 

So  had  D.ck  Decker. 

The  shadow  turned  to  a  half  dozen  roughs  on  the  other  corner  and 
asked : 

“  Who  hit  me?” 

“  Garibaldi,”  responded  one  of  the  party,  at  which  the  others 
laughed. 

He  saw  that  he  had  no  friends  in  that  crowd,  and  so  started  off  up¬ 
town,  one  of  the  party  following  him. 

In  the  meantime  Dick,  relieved  of  the  shadow  at  his  heels,  repaired 
^  to  the  costumer  he  came  to  the  city  to  see,  and  there  secured  a  dis¬ 
guise  that  enabled  him  to  defy  recognition  by  even  his  most  intimate 
friends. 

Thus  secured  against  his  enemies,  he  made  his  way  back  to  Jack’s 
place,  where  he  intended  to  wait  until  he  could  hear  from  the  man 
'  .Hard-fist  Tom  had  set  to  shadow  the  man  who  had  been  knocked 
down.  y 

When  he  went  in  he  found  Hard-fist  Tom  sitting  at  a  table  smoking 
a  cigar  and  looking  over  the  papers.  In  front  of  him  was  a  glass  of 
Bourbon  whisky,  of  which  he  took  a  liberal  sip  every  minute  or  two. 

He  took  a  seat  at  the  table  opposite  the  bully,  and  asked: 

u  What  will  you  have,  Tom?” 

Tom  stared  at  him  in  surprise. 

“  Say,  what’ll  you  have?” 

“  Gimme  yer  name,  to  start  on,”  said  Tom,  very  suspicious. 

“  My  name  is  Dick  Decker,  but  you  want  to  call  me  Jim.” 

“Blast  my  two  eyes!”  gasped  Tom,  tumbling  to  the  racket  at  once. 
"“"Yer  got  it  up  fine,  pard!” 

“Yes,  and  you  got  him  down  fine.  Let  me  thank  you  for  the  hand¬ 
some  way  you  downed  him,”  and  Dick  shook  hands  with  him  across 
the  little  table.  “  Now,  say  what  you  will  have,  and  we’ll  have  it.” 

“I  lake  the  same  thing  all  the  time,  pard,”  he  said,  “whisky 
straight.” 

Jack  came  round  to  the  table  and  failed  to  recognize  Dick  till  Tom 
called  his  attention  to  him  and  told  him  who  he  was. 

“Good!”  exclaimed  Jack;  “your  own  mother  wouldn’t  know  you.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  want.  I  am  after  those  fellows  and  am  going 
to  put  ’em  right  through.” 

"‘Gosni  me  in  on  that,  pard,”  said  Hard-first  Tom,  who  had  now 
taken  a  fancy  to  him. 

“  Yes,  of  course,  for  you  are  just  the  kind  of  a  man  I  want.  I  like 
a  man  that  will  stand  by  me  in  a  scrimmage.” 

Tom  is  the  man  to  stand  by  a  friend,”  said  Jack,  as  he  filled  the 
order  the  young  fireman  had  given  him. 

They  waited  two  hours  to  hear  from  Tom’s  man,  and  then  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  had  a  long  chase  on  hand. 

“  Fred  will  follow  him  to  kingdom  come,”  said  Tom,  with  a  deter¬ 
mined  shake  of  the  head. 

“  It’s  Fred  Harris,  is  it.?”  the  barkeeper  asked  of  Tom. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  you  may  rest  assured  he’ll  run  him  to  cover,  Dick,”  he  said. 

He  may  have  gone  back  to  Dunkirk,”  remarked  Dick,  “  and  in  that 
case  you  had  better  come  out  there,  Tom,  to-morrow.” 

"  I’ll  stay  here  till  I  hear  from  Fred,”  Tom  said.  “  I  told  him  to 
meet  me  here,  and  he’ll  do  it.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  go  back  to  Dunkirk.  When  you  hear  from  him  let  me 
know.  I  will  be  at  the  Dunkirk  House  under  Die  name  of  Jim  Lang¬ 
ley.” 

“  Enough  said,  pard,”  said  Tom.  “  I’ll  be  thar  when  I  hear  from 
1dm.” 

Dick  then  shook  hands  with  Jack  and  Tom,  and  left  the  saloon. 

Tnree  hours  later  he  was  back  in  Dunkirk,  registered  at  the  Dun¬ 
kirk  House  as  Janies  Langley. 

The  first  man  he  saw  there  that  he  knew  was  James  Wright,  who 
had  changed  to  that  hotel.  Of  coarse  1  e  did  not  make  himself  known 
to  him,  but  waited  for  a  chance  to  get  acquainted. 

7  rat  r  ight,  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel,  listening  to 


the  conversation  going  on  among  a  dozen  guests,  the  great  fire  bell 
struck. 

Ding-dong!  Ding-dong!  Ding-dong! 

“  That’s  fire!”  exclaimed  Wright,  who  seemed  to  be  unusually  ex¬ 
cited. 

Every  man  on  the  piazza  sprang  to  his  feet.  Some  ran  out  on  the 
street  and  others  stood  on  the  steps  and  gazed  in  every  direction  for 
the  fire.  But  the  quiet,  middle-aged  man,  who  sat  apart  from  the 
others,  and  who  had  arrived  on  that  afternoon,  was  seen  to  leap  to 
the  ground  and  dart  away  like  an  arrow,  disappearing  from  sight  in 
an  instant. 

It  was  Dick  Decker,  the  young  fireman,  and  as  he  ran  he  stuffed 
wig  and  beard  into  his  coat  pocket.  j 

When  he  burst  into  the  engine  room,  the  boys  bailed  him  with  a 
rousing  cheer.  In  another  moment  he  had  on  his  red  shirt  and  fire¬ 
man’s  hat. 

Then  he  dashed  out  at  the  head  of  the  men,  trumpet  in  hand,  and 
led  the  way  down  the  street. 

Everybody  gave  way  to  the  brave  firemen,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  were  at  the  fire. 

The  house  was  a  tall,  four-story  residence,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
wealthiest  families  iu  Dunkirk.  When  it  was  known  that  Judge  Mor¬ 
gan’s  mansion  was  on  fire,  all  the  people  iu  that  end  of  town  rushed 
forward  to  see  it. 

The  hook  and  ladder  boys  were  the  first  on  the  ground,  and  had 
one  of  their  tall  ladders  up  ere  the  stream  of  water  was  turned  on 
the  fire.  Several  inmates  were  taken  out  by  Dick  and  Ben  Wilson. 

Suddenly  Miss  Eugenie  Morgan  cried  out  that  her  cousin,  Alice 
Henderson,  was  still  in  the  house. 

“  Which  room  was  she  in?”  Dick  asked,  turning  to  the  young  lady. 

“  She  was  in  the  same  room  with  me,  and  ran  out  before  I  did. 
Oh,  do  please  save  her!” 

Dick  sprang  up  the  ladder  and  plunged  into  the  room,  which  was 
now  a  furnace  of  flame  and  smoke. 

“  Alice — Alice!”  he  called. 

But  he  received  only  a  crackling,  hissing  reply  from  the  flames. 

Dashing  out  of  the  room,  he  found  himself  in  a  corridor,  with  great 
tongues  of  red  flames  leaping  madly  about,  and  hissing  like  so  many 
venomous  serpents.  He  knew  at  a  glance  that  the  young  girl  had  not 
gone  down  the  stairs  in  the  face  of  that  intense  heat. 

“  She  must  have  gone  the  stairs,”  he  said,  and  up  the  stairs  he 
flew,  clearing  a  half  dozen  steps  at  a  bound. 

On  the  top  floor  he  found  every  room  full  of  smoke  and  deserted. 

“  My  God!”  he  exclaimed.  “She  may  have  plunged  down  the  stairs 
after  all,  and  been  burned  to  a  ctisp  by  this  time!” 

He  had  no  time  to  waste. 

The  flames  were  following  him  so  savagely  that  he  was  forced  to 
rush  to  the  roof  through  the  scuttle. 

When  he  passed  through  he  was  astonished  at  seeing  Miss  Hender¬ 
son  there  on  her  knees,  praying  only  as  an  innocent  young  girl  could 
pray  under  such  circumstances. 

“  Miss  Alice!”  he  called. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  stared  at  him  like  one  in  a  daze. 

She  recognized  t he  fireman’s  hat  and  red  shirt. 

“  Saved!  saved!”  she  cried,  clasping  both  hands  in  ecstatic  joy. 

Dick  glared  around  him  and  wondered  how  in  the  world  he  was 
going  to  save  her.  The  ladder  could  not  reach  to  the  roof,  and  it  was 
now  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  go  below,  for  the  red  flames  were 
now  coming  through  the  scuttle  with  a  roaring,  crackling  noise. 

Looking  about  him  again,  he  saw  the  clothesline  used  by  the  family. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  young  girl  again. 

“How  much  do  you  weigh?”  ha  asked. 

“  One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.” 

“Then  you  can  be  let  down  over  the  side  of  the  house,”  and  he  be¬ 
gan  gathering  the  line.  It  was  so  small  that  he  concluded  to  double 
it  so  as  to  make  sure  of  its  strength. 

Rushing  to  the  edge  of  the  roof,  lie  sung  out  through  his  trumpet: 

“  Move  ladder  to  south  side!” 

Then  he  turned  to  the  young  lady. 

“You  must  let  me  tie  you  round  the  waist  and  let  you  down  to  the 
ladder,  where  they  will  take  you  down  to  the  ground.” 

She  was  very  pale. 

But  she  was  a  brave  little  woman. 
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“  You  know  what  is  best,”  was  all  she  said,  and  then  he  put  the 
cord  around  her  slender  waist. 

“Now  keep  cool  and  you  will  soon  be  all  right,”  he  said  to  her. 

Looking  over  to  see  if  the  ladder  was  in  the  proper  place,  he  told 
her  to  climb  over  and  trust  to  him. 

She  gave  him  a  look  he  never  forgot,  and  then  deliberately  stepped 
over  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

He  held  on  and  let  her  down  steadily  till  she  reached  the  ladder. 

Ben  Wilson  wa3  there  to  receive  her. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms. 

Dick  knew  she  was  safe  from  the  slack  in  the  line  and  the  great 
shout  that  came  up  from  the  people  below. 

“Comedown!  Come  down,  Dick!”  the  multitude  yelled  to  him. 

But  how  was  he  to  get  down? 

True,  he  still  had  the  line  in  his  hands,  but  was  it  strong  enough 
to  bear  his  weight?  He  doubted  it. 

At  last  he  concluded  to  try  it. 

“Better  fall  crushed  than  to  roast,”  he  said,  as  he  began  to  tie  one 
end  of  the  line  around  the  chimney. 

Then  he  crept  over  the  roof  and  began  sliding  down. 

He  could  feel  the  line  stretching— giving  away.  Then  a  wild  cry  of 
horror  went  up  from  the  throng,  and  Dick  Decker  believed  his  doom 
was  sealed. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE— THE  PLOT  THICKENS. 

The  momeut  was  one  of  extreme  peril  to  our  hero. 

He  hung  suspended  to  the  slender  line  which  was  secured  to  the 
chimney,  and  when  he  was  some  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  ladder,  a 
sheet  of  red  flame  shot  round  the  chimney  and  fastened  to  the  edge 
of  roof  right  where  the  line  passed  over  it. 

The  crowd  saw  that  another  minute  would  decide  the  fate  of  the 
brave  fireman,  and  so  a  groan  of  horror  escaped  them. 

Dick  heard  them,  and  knew  that  some  dire  calamity  threatened 
him. 

He  looked  up,  and  saw  his  danger. 

His  safety  lay  in  reaching  the  ladder  ere  the  flames  severed  the 

cord. 

He  loosened  bi3  grip  on  it  till  he  slid  down  to  the  ladder,  blistering 
his  hands  as  though  the  cord  had  been  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron. 

The  moment  his  feet  touched  the  ladder  the  cord  parted  and 
dropped  down  on  his  head. 

But  he  was  Safe. 

The  crowd  yelled  with  delight. 

He  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  and  turned  to  descend  to  the  ground. 

“  It  was  a  close  call,  Ben,”  he  said  to  Wilson,  as  he  reached  the 
ground.  “  Take  the  ladder  away  before  the  wall  crushes  it.” 

“  Yes;  I  thought  you  were  gone  up  that  time.” 

“  I  arn  good  for  a  great  many  fires  yet,”  he  said.  “  Did  the  girl  get 
down  unhurt?” 

“  Yes — except  the  cords  chaffing  her  round  the  waist.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  nothing,” 

The  house  had  so  much  inflammable  material  in  it  that  the  firemen 
could  not  save  it.  It  proved  a  total  loss— to  the  insurance  companies. 
The  family  were  glad  enough  to  escape  alive  and  find  a  refuge  with 
neighbors,  who  threw  open  their  doors  to  them. 

The  heroic  rescue  of  the  young  lady  on  the  roof  and  Ins  own  narrow 
escape  again  made  the  young  fireman  the  topic  of  conversation 
throughout  the  city. 

Judge  Morgan  sent  him  an  open  letter  of  thanks,  as  did  his  pretty 
niece,  Miss  Alice  Henderson. 

The  next  day  Dick,  disguised  as  James  Langley,  returned  to  the 
Dunkirk  nouse,  and  sat  around  among  the  guests  as  quiet  as  on  the 
evening  before. 

The  guests  were  talking  about  the  fire  and  the  incidents  that  oc¬ 
curred  there. 

“  That  fellow  Decker  seems  to  be  quite  a  hero  among  the  firemen 
of  Dunkirk,”  remarked  one  of  the  guests  to  another. 

“  Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “  and  he  deserves  all  that  can  be  said  in  his 
praise.  I  was  here  three  months  ago,  when  a  fire  occurred  at  which 
he  saved  the  lives  of  nearly  a  score  of  people  at  which  time  he  was 
badly  burned  himself.” 

“  Indeed!  He  must  be  a  real  hero.” 

“  He  is— at  least  the  good  people  of  Dunkirk  think  so,  anyhow.” 


“  Yes,”  said  Wright,  who  was  silting  near  by,  “I  wus  here  at  the 
time  of  that  fire,  and  saw  his  gallant  rescue  of  the  girls.” 

“  Do  you  know  him?”  the  stranger  asked,  turning  to  Wright. 

“  Oh,  yes.  He  is  one  of  my  best  friends.  I  visit  the  engine-house 
aud  hook  and  ladder’s  rooms  quite  often.  He  is  very  popular  with 
all  the  members.  None  of  them  appear  to  be  jealous  cf  bis  popularity.” 

“  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  socially?” 

“  Oh,  he’s  a  good  fellow.  Everybody  likes  him.  He’s  a  fast  friend, 
and  true  as  steel.” 

Dick  felt  grateful  to  Wright  for  his  remarks  in  his  praise,  and  men” 
tally  resolved  to  thank  him  for  it  some  day. 

Just  a  minute  or  two  later  something  happened  that  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  him. 

A  man  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  Wright,  and  the  two  passed 
into  the  bar-room  of  the  hotel  together. 

As  they  passed  into  the  light  that  came  from  within  he  was  startled 
at  the  revelation  that  dawned  upon  him. 

The  newcomer  was  the  shadow  whom  Hard-fist  Tom  had  knocked 
out  iu  New  York  the  day  before. 

1  To  make  sure  that  lie  was  not  mistaken;  he  went  into  the  bar-room 
and  bought  a  cigar.  There  he  obtained  a  good  look  at  him. 

“  Yes,  it’s  the  shadow,”  he  mentally  commented,  “  and  he  seems 
to  be  an  acquaintance  of  Wright’s.  I  wonder  who  he  is,  and  why  he 
is  after  me?  If  Hard-fist  Tom  was  here  I’d  ask  him  some  hard  ques¬ 
tions.  As  they  don’t  know  me  in  this  make-up,  I  will  swing  onto 
this  and  see  where  it  leads  to.  His  presence  here  shows  that'  he 
hasn't  given  up  his  job.” 

Wright  and  the  newcomer  exchanged  a  few  whispered  sentences  at 
the  bar  over  their  drinks,  and  then  went  up-stairs  together  to  the 
former’s  room.  . 

As  they  passed  up-stairs  Dick  noticed  a  man,  quite  well-dre3sed, 
closely  eying  him. 

Something  told  him  that  he  must  be  Fred  Harris — the  man  Tom  had 
set  to  shadow  the  shadow. 

So  sure  was  he  that  his  surmise  was  correct  that  he  went  up  To 
him. 

“  Hello,  Fred!”  he  exclaimed,  tapping  him  familiarly  on  the 
shoulder. 

Fred  wheeled  around  ana  stared  at  him  with  a  puzzled  expression 
of  countenance. 

“  I  don’t  know  you,  sir,”  he  said. 

“  But  I  know  you,  Fred  Harris,”  retorted  Dick.  “  You  have  run 
your  man  to  cover.  I  saw  him  go  up-stairs  just  now.  Come  and  have 
a  drink  with  me!” 

“  Who  be  you,  anyhow?”  Fred  asked,  without  moving  a  step. 

“  1  am  the  man  you  and  Hard-fist  Tom  are  working  for.”  - 

“  Oh,  you  be,  eh?” 

“Yes,  I  am  Dick  Decker,”  and  Dick  whispered  his  name  to  Fred. 

Now  Hard-fist  Tom  did  not  have  time  to  give  Fred  any  particulars 
when  he  engaged  him  at  Sellers’  corner  in  New  York;  hence  Fred  was 
all  at  sea  when  the  young  fireman  spoke  to  him  as  he  did. 

“Now,  see  hyer,  my  young  cove,”  said  Fred,  in  an  undertone,  “you 
may  be  all  right.  I  don’t  know  nothing  about  it.  But  if  you  put  yer 
fingers  in  this  ’ere  pie  yer’ll  get  ’em  smashed— do  ye  hear?” 

“  Oli!  Tom  didn’t  tell  you,  eh?” 

“  He  told  me  nothing.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right.  My  name  is  Jim  Langley  here  at  this  hotel. 

“  When  will  Tom  be  here?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Go  ahead  then.  I’ll  wait  till  he  comes.  I  know  the  man  your 
game  is  with;  lie  lives  here  at  this  house.” 

“  What’s  his  name?”  Fred  asked. 

“  James  Wright.” 

Fred  made  no  further  remarks,  but  contented  himself  with  watch 
ing  for  the  return  of  his  man  from  the  room  up-stairs. 

After  an  hours  watching  he  saw  the  man  come  down,  and,  goinu 
to  the  register,  entered  his  name  as: 

“  Bonds  Palmer,  Chicago,”  and  then  paid  (or  a  room  in  advance 
for  the  night. 

hied  Harris  inspected  the  register,  and  entered  his  name  imme- 

diately  under  Palmer's,  calling  Tor  a  room  and  paying  (or  it  as  the 
other  had  done. 

I>i(  k  was  overjoyed  at  thus  having  the  rascals  under  surveillance, 
and  felt  sure  of  running  them  down  at  an  early  day. 
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“  But  bow  is  it?’’  he  said  to  himself,  “  that  Wright  has  business  or 
social  relations  with  them?  I  dou’t  understand  it.  I  anvpuzzled,  and 
know  uot  what  to  think  of  it.  I’ll  keep  an  eye  on  him  after  this.” 

The  next  day  Hard-fist  Tom  came  up  from  New  York,  and  put  Fred 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  fireman,  to  whornj  he  reported  that 
Palmer  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Wattles  gang  in  New  York. 

“  I  thought  as  much,”  said  Dick,  “  and  now  I  want  to  get  ’em 
where  I  can  land  'em  in  State  Prison.  They  have  been  trying  to  lay 
me  out  for  two  months  or  more.  I  don’t  intend  to  be  laid  out  if  I  can 
help  it,  and  so  you  must  help  me  do  the  job.  I  haven’t  got  much 
money— only  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  bank— but  I’ll  spend  every  cent 
of  that  to  lay  out  the  gang.” 

“  We’ll  lay ’em  out,”  said  Fred;  “so  just  let  me  know  what  you 
waut  me  to  do,  and  I’ll  do  it,” 

“  I  want  you  to  find  out  who  this  gang  is,  and  locate  ’em.  When  I 
know  my  men  I  know  how  to  work  ’em.” 

“  That’s  good  horse  sense,”  remarked  Hard-fist  Tom.  “  First  know 
your  man  and  then  go  for  him.” 

Hard-fist  Tom  was  then  advised  to  put  up  at  another  hotel  and  not 
appear  to  know  Fred  or  Langley.  He  accordingly  did  so,  and  then 
Fred  went  on  with  his  shadowing  of  Palmer. 

Dick,  as  Jim  Langley,  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wright,  the 
friend  of  Palmer. 

He  found  him  a  man  ready  to  indulge  in  a  drink,  smoke  or  game  of 
draw  poker  at  any  hour  in  the  twenty-four. 

A  day  or  two  later  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Palmer  of  Chicago,  and 
Dick  invited  him  to  drink  with  him  at  the  bar. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  Harris  never  lost  sight  of  his  game. 

He  made  the  discovery  that  Palmer  and  Wright  held  frequent 
consultations  in  the  latter’s  room,  and  that  the  consultations  were 
carried  on  fu  low  whispers. 

“Then  Wright  is  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,”  said  Dick,  his 
brow  darkening,  “  and  he  has  beeu  in  our  hall  and  in  my  bedroom 
several  times.  He  has  even  run  to  fires  with  us  and  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  boys.  By  George,  but  he  is  a  cunning  spy!  He 
is  the  head  of  the  gang,  since  they  consult  him  about  what  they 
must  do.  I’ll  bring  bim  down  and  break  up  the  whole  gang,  and 
send  Nick  Wattles  to  State  Prison.  It’s  a  sharp  game  he  is  play¬ 
ing,  but  I  know  his  hand  now,  and  will  trump  him  just  when  he 
thinks  he  has  it  all  his  own  way.” 

Having  set  the  trap,  Dick  returned  to  his  quarters  and  laid  aside 
his  disguise,  saying  to  his  friends  that  he  had  been  out  of  town  for  a 
few  days. 

His  reappearance  at  the  engine-house  was  the  signal  for  the  villains 
to  begin  their  work  again. 

Wright  greeted  bim  cordially  when  they  met,  and  he  appeared  none 
the  less  cordial  himself. 

The  next  evening  the  young  fireman  dressed  himself  in  his  best  suit, 
and  made  a  call  on  Nora  Norcross,  the  lady  member  of  the  hook  and 
ladder  company.  Though  dressed  in  his  best  Sunday  suit  he  was 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  prepared  fer  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 

When  but  half  way  to  his  destination,  he  became  aware  that  he  was 
followed  by  someone— probably  Palmer.  Then  he  soon  saw,  by  the 
aid  of  a  friendly  gas  lamp,  that  Fred  Harris  was  following  Palmer. 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  he  chuckled.  “  Maybe  we  will  have  some  fun 
on  my  way  back  to  my  quarters.  Here’s  the  house.  I’ll  go  in  and  see 
the  divine  Nora,  and  in  her  presence  forget  all  dangers.” 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

BEATEN  TO  DEATH. 

Nora  Norcross  was  an  extremely  beautiful  girl,  whose  queenly 
carriage  had  caused  her  companions  in  the  factory  where  she  worsed 
10  regard  her  as  haughty  and  reserved.  Bat  she  was  not  haughty, 
though  somewhat  reserved  in  her  intercourse  with  others. 

She  had  been  highly  educated — reared  in  the  lap  of  wealth.  A 
sudden  reverse  of  fortune  threw  them  into  the  depth  of  poverty.  Her 
father  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  the  mother  and  daughter  sought 
seclusion  in  a  distant  city.  For  months  Nora  sought  to  earn  a  support 
by  teaching  music,  her  father  having  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in 
giving  her  a  musical  education. 

Bat  it  was  such  an  uncertain  living,  that  she  at  last  threw  eff  all 
reserve  and  entered  the  great  factory,  where  she  earned  enough  to 
support  life  without  any  of  its  comforts.  Her  heroic  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  the  burning  of  the  factory  bad  made  her  name  familiar  to 


everybody  in  the  city.  Her  pictures,  too,  adorned  the  windows  of  the 
business  houses,  aud  every  firemau  iu  Dunkirk  became  her  personal 
champion. 

Dick  had  paid  her  several  visits  since  the  fire,  and  she  had  begun  to 
look  for  him  with  a  buttering  of  her  heart,  that  told  her  he  was  very 
dear  to  her.  On  his  part  he  regarded  her  ns  the  most  beautiful  woman 
he  had  ever  seen,  as  well  as  the  bravest. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  called  on  her  often,  and  that  she 
looked  anxiously  for  the  hour  of  his  coming.  Nellie  Smith  and  Minnie 
Cranston  wero  fast  being  forgotten  iu  the  presence  of  the  queenly 
blonde  beauty  of  the  factory. 

When  he  left  the  cottage  to  return  to  his  quarters,  he  noticed  that 
the  man  who  had  followed  him  “was  on  the  other  side  of  the  street ; 
waiting  for  his  reappearance.  He  also  noticed  that  Fred  Harris  was 
on  hand,  not  far  off. 

“  Now  we’ll  see  some  fun,’*  Dick  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  crossed 
over  to  where  Palmer  was  standing. 

“  Have  you  a  match  about  you,  sir?”  he  asked,  drawing  a  cigar  from 
his  pocket. 

“Yes,  sir;  I  have,”  was  the  reply,  as  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the 
match. 

Bat  instead  of  a  match  he  drew  forth  a  dirk-knife  and  made  a 
thrust  at  the  young  fireman. 

Dick  was  on  the  lookout. 

He  caught  him  by  the  wrist  with  hia  left  hand,  and  held  him  as  in  a 
vise.  Then  with  his  right  he  gave  him  a  half  dozen  blows  with  all  his 
might,  on  nose  and  eyes. 

He  went  down  like  a  log,  and  as  bloody  as  a  butchered  pig. 

Whack! 

Whack! 

Whack! 

He  continued  to  give  him  blows  while  he  was  down,  putting  in  sev¬ 
eral  kicks  for  good  measure. 

Fred  Harris  ran  up  and  asked: 

“  Want  any  help?” 

“No.  You  saw  him?” 

“  Yes;  by  the  lamp  light.” 

“  Then  wait  here  till  he  comes  to.  I  want  to  say  something  to  him4 
in  the  presence  of  a  witness.” 

“All  right,  sir.” 

By  and  by  Palmer  came  to. 

He  was  bruised  and  battered  almost  beyond  recognition. 

He  started  to  rise  to  his  feet. 

“  Hold  on!5'  said  Dick;  “  if  you  try  to  get  up  yet  I’ll  kick  your  head 
off.  I  have  tumbled  to  your  game,  and  had  a  man  follow  you  as  a 
witness.  You  are  the  same  man  who  followed  me  to  New  York  the 
other  day,  are  you  not?” 

“No;  never  saw  you  before.” 

“  Oh,  if  that’s  your  game  I’ll  arrest  yon.  I  have  a  witness  here  to 
your  attempt  to  assassinate  me  with  this  dirk  knife.  We  can  give  you 
about  five  years  in  State  prison.  But  if  you  tell  the  truth,  give  the 
whole  business  away,  I  will  let  you  go.  Otherwise  I  will  march  you 
into  the  nearest  police  station  and  have  you  locked  up  on  the  charge 
of  an  attempt  on  my  life.” 

The  man  was  quiet,  and  made  no  reply  for  some  time. 

“  Which  shall  it  be?”  the  young  fireman  asked. 

“What  do  you  want?” 

*  “  Information  as  to - ” 

“You  won’t  get  any  information  out  of  me,”  the  man  said,  inter¬ 
rupting  him  very  promptly. 

“  Very  well.  I  already  have  more  than  you  fellows  dream  of.  Come,. 
Mr.  Harris,  let’c  take  him  to  the  station-house.” 

“  Come  along,”  said  Fred,  assisting  him  to  his  feet. 

Palmer  was  assisted  to  his  feet  and  marched  towards  the  station- 
house. 

“  Here,”  he  said,  coming  to  a  halt,  “  what’s  the  use  of  this?  I 
am  punished  enough  anyway.”  ;  . 

“Oh,  you  are  not  punished  half  enough  yet,”  replied  Dick.  “I 
have  been  hounded  for  two  months,  and  now  I  am  goiug  to, put  a 
stop  to  it  if  I  have  to  kill  a  dozen  men.” 

“  You’ve  almost  killed  me,”  said  the  prisoner,  and  he  reeled  and 
began  to  grow  weak  in  the  knees. 

“Oh,  you  are  not  half  dead  yet,”  replied  Dick.  “Come  on!  We 
will  soon  be  there.” 
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“I  can’t  go  any  further — you  have  killed  me!”  And  as  he  spoke 
Palmer  sank  down  between  them,  gasping  and  groaning  as  if  in 
great  pain. 

“Oh,  come  now— that  won’t  do!”  Baid  Dick. 

In  another  moment  the  man  was  insensible. 

“By  the  dead  prophets,”  gasped  Fred  Harris,  “  I  believe  he’s 
kicked  the  bottom  out  of  his  bucket!” 

“No!”  exclaimed  Dick. 

“  1  say  yes.” 

Dick  knelt  down  and  felt  of  his  pulse. 

It  had  ceased  to  beat. 

“  Hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  he  is  dead!”  he  exclaimed,  after  a  min¬ 
ute  of  silence. 

“  That’s  bad  for  us,”  remarked  Fred. 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  made  an  attempt  on  my  life,  and  I  acted  in 
self-defense.” 

“  That’s  the  size  of  it.” 

“  Yes— call  a  policeman.” 

Dick  raised  his  voice,  and  called: 

“  Police!  Police!  Police!” 

Every  door  on  the  block  opened  and  people  ran  out  to  see  what 
the  trouble  was.  A  dozen  men  ran  up. 

“  What’s  the  matter?”  they  asked. 

“  Here’s  a  dead  man,”  said  Dick. 

“  Good  Lord!  So  there  is!’’  and  a  scramble  to  see  the  dead  man’s 
face  followed. 

Matches  were  struck,  and  everyone  had  a  look  at  the  dead  man. 

Nobody  knew  who  he  was. 

A  policeman  came  up. 

“  Who  did  this?”  he  asked. 

t  “  Hanged  if  I  know,”  said  Fred  Harris,  nudging  Dick’s  elbow. 

“  Mr.  Decker  and  I  found  him  here.” 

The  policeman  knew  Dick,  and  turning  to  him,  asked: 

“  Do  you  know  him?” 

“  I  think  I  do.  He  is,  or  was,  stopping  at  the  Dunkirk  House.” 

The  policeman  sent  for  an  ambulance  and  had  the  body  taken  to  the  « 
hotel  for  identification. 

The  news  soon  spread  that  one  of  the  guests  of  the  house  had  been 
found  dead  on  the  street. 

Every  guest  came  down  from  their  rooms  to  see  who  it  was. 

James  Wright  came,  and  on  seeing  who  it  was,  exclaimed: 

“  My  God!  it’s  my  friend  Palmer!” 

“  You  knew  him,  did  you?”  the  olficer  asked,  looking  him  fuli  in  the 
face. 

“  Yes,”  he  replied,  turning  deathly  pale,  “  I  knew  him  in — New 
York.” 

“  You  will  notify  his  people?” 

“  Yes — I  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  his  burial.” 

The  body  was  then  removed  to  an  undertaker’s  and  the  coroner  no¬ 
tified. 

When  Dick  and  Fred  left  the  hotel  together,  the  former  re¬ 
marked: 

“  I  fear  we  have  done  wrong  in  not  telling  everything  we  know 
about  this  thing.” 

“  No— we  have  done  just  right,”  replied  Fred.  “  There  are 
no  witnesses,  and  we  need  not  get  ourselves  into  trouble  about  it. 
His  pals  will  not  say  a  word  to  give  it  away.” 

“  But  it  will  have  to  come  out  some  day,  and  then  I  will  suffer 
in  public  opinion  for  not  having  told  the  truth  about  it.  We  won’t 
have  any  trouble,  because  it  was  in  self-defense.  I  will  stand  by 
you  to  the  last.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  anyhow.” 

“  All  right!  Bat  wait  till  the  coroner  sits  to-morrow.” 

“  Yes,  I  will.” 

The  next  day  the  whole  town  was  electrified  with  the  story  of  the 
'  mysterious  murder,  for  the  papers  had  given  it  as  heard  the  night  be¬ 
fore. 

When  the  coroner’s  jury  met,  James  Wright  and  the  young  fire¬ 
man  met  face  to  face  over  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
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Wright  when  he  left  the  undertaker’s  shop  where  the  inquest  was  to 
be  held.  Tom  was  promptly  on  hand,  ready  to  do  anything  for  the 
gallant  young  fireman. 

When  the  coroner’s  jury  was  organized,  the  remains  were  exposed 
to  view.  Dick  noticed  that  Wright  turned  deathly  pale  es  he  gazed 
at  the  dead  man’s  face. 

But  when  the  young  fireman  wa3  requested  to  tell  the  jury  what  he 
knew  about  the  dead  man,  he  commenced  and  told  the  whole  story  of 
the  man’s  following  him  to  New  York,  and  of  his  employing  Fred  Har¬ 
ris  to  shadow  him;  how  the  man  had  followed  him  the  evening  before; 
how,  when  he  stepped  up  to  him  and  asked  for  a  match  to  light  his 
cigar  with,  the  man  drew  a  dirk-knife  and  attempted  to  stab  him. 

“  I  then  caught  him  by  the  wrist,”  he  continued,  “and  gave  him 
what  I  thought  he  deserved  in  the  way  of  a  thrashing,  using  only  my 
bauds  and  feet.  Mr.  Harris  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion.  I  did  not  intend  to  kill  him,  or  even  do  him  any  serious  injury, 
and  now  deeply  regret  that  I  did.” 

The  coroner  and  spectators  were  utterly  amazed  at  his  testimony. 

Probably  James  Wright  was  the  only  man  who  had  entertained  any 
suspicions  as  to  how  Palmer  came  to  his  death.  But  no  one  else  in 
Dunkirk  did,  hence  the  sensation  that  followed  his  confession. 

The  news  spread  like  a  prairie  fire  ,  and  all  the  firemen  in  the  city 
who  knew  of  the  varions  attacks  that  had  been  made  on  the  young 
hook  and  ladder  leader  were  ready  to  swear  that  Dick  had  served 
the  villain  just  right. 

Harris  corroborated  Dick’s  testimony,  and  then  the  jury  decided 
that  the  deceased  was  killed  by  Dick  Decker  under  circumstances 
that  rendered  it  justifiable. 

After  such  a  verdict  as  that  there  was  no  arrest  made,  and  people 
crowded  around  Dick  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success  in  disposing 
of  the  villain  in  the  manner  he  did. 

James  Wright  was  about  to  leave  when  the  verdict  was  rendered, 
but  Dick  stepped  up  to  him  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  score  of  friends, 
said  to  him: 

“  Mr.  Wright,  you  have  been  received  by  our  people  here  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  This  man  was  your  friend.  He  came  here  and  had  several 
secret  consultations  with  you  in  your  room  at  the  hotel,  after  ^hidi 
he  came  out  and  began  dogging  me  wherever  I  went.  If  such - ” 

“  You  are  a  liar!”  hissed  Wright,  livid  with  rage. 

The  words  had  hardly  died  on  his  lips  ere  Dick  sprang  upon  him 
like  a  tiger,  and  dealt  him  a  blow  that  laid  him  out  at  full  length  on 
the  lioor. 

The  members  of  the  jury  rushed  in  and  parted  them. 

Wright  rose  to  his  feet,  dazed  by  the  blow. 

But  he  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  for  he  merely  said: 

“1  might  get  satisfaction  by  shooting  you  on  the  spot,  but  1 
won’t.  The  law  will  give  me  the  satisfaction  I  want.” 

“That’s  a  sensible  view,  sir,”  said  the  coroner,  “but  the  law 
won’t  do  very  much  with  a  man  for  knocking  one  down  for  calling 
him  a  liar.” 

“That’s  so!”  exclaimed  a  fireman,  who  was  in  the  party.  “Hur¬ 
rah  for  Liberty  Hook  and  Ladder!” 

The  crowd  cheered  the  young  fireman  and  hissed  Wright,  who 
quickly  made  his  escape  and  retired  to  his  hotel. 

The  dead  man  was  buried  by  the  undertaker  at  Wright's  expense, 
and  then  Wright  himself  disappeared  from  Dunkirk.  At  least  he 
paid  his  hotel  bill  and  left  the  house. 

But  he  changed  his  disguise  and  came  back  the  next  day. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  have  broken  up  the  plot  to  put  me  out  of 
the  way,”  said  Dick  to  Ben  Wilson,  a  day  or  two  after,  “but  I’ve 
made  ’em  sick  a  little,  I  think.” 

“  Yes,  they  must  be  very  sick,”  assented  Beu.  “  Wright  has 
mizzled,  and  Wattles  is  in  jail.  The  ineuraice  money  is  still  at  stake, 
though,  and  they  may  come  at  you  again.  Betier  be  on  the  look¬ 
out.” 

“  I  will,  and  the  next  man  who  tries  the  game  on  me  shall  go  right 
after  Palmer.” 

“  That’s  right.  Make  ’em  sick.” 

“  I  will.” 


ANOTHER  TRAGEDY. 

The  two  men  eyed  eacli  other  suspiciously,  and  then  pretended  not 
to  notice  the  other’s  presence. 

But  Frank  had  instructed  Ilard-fist  Tom  to  be  on  hand,  and  shadow 


Two  days  later  Dick  received  a  note  from  Nora  Norcross,  asking 
him  to  call  and  see  her  that  evening,  as  ehe  had  something  important 
to  communicate  to  him. 

“  \es,”  said  Dick,  as  he  folded  the  note  and  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
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-of  course  HI  go.  I  would  like  to  call  on  her  every  day  in  the 


vear. 


That  evening  h©  classed  himself  and  wended  his 
humble  cottage  of  the  Widow  Norcross. 


way  toward  the 


When  but  two  blocks  from  the  cottage,  two  men  stepped  out  from 
belnnd  an  old  building.  It  was  quite  dark  at  that  point,  the  street 
lamp  having  been  extinguished  on  the  opposite  corner. 

The  moment  Dick  saw  them  he  suspected  treachery.  He  drew  his 
revolver  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees. 

Two  pistol  shots  rang  out  on  the  night  air,  and  two  bullets  whistled 
just  above  his  head. 

Crack! 

Crack ! 

Dick  fired  back  quickly. 

“  Oh,  God!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  men.  “  I  am  shot!” 

The  other  man  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  up  the  street  at  the  top  of 
nls  speed.  The  wounded  man  walked  a  little  distance,  and  then  reel¬ 
ed  like  a  drunken  man.  Then  he  staggered  forward  and  fell  on  his 

tace. 


“  My  God!”  exclaimed  Dick,  “  I  have  killed  another  man!  What  a 
Me  is  mine!” 

Two  men  came  running  up. 

What’s  the  matter?”  they  asked. 

“  Two  men  attacked  me,  and  I  fear  one  of  them  is  dead,”  he  re¬ 
plied. 

“  Where  are  they?” 

There  lies  one.  The  other  ran  away;”  aud  the  party  went  to  the 
man  who  was  lying  on  the  ground. 

He  was  still  breathing,  but  his  life  was  fast  ebbing  away  from  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  breast. 

*!  Who  are  you?”  one  of  the  men  asked  of  the  dying  man. 

“  I  am  dying,”  was  the  reply. 

“  But  who  are  you,  and  who  shot  you?”  was  asked  again\ 

“Dick  Decker  shot  me.  But  he  is  not  to  blame,  for  I  was  there 
-to  Ehoot  him;”  and  then  he  groaned  in  an  agony  of  pain. 

“Why  did  you  want  to  shoot  me?”  Dick  asked.  “I  never  did 
you  any  harm.” 

“No.  I  was  hired — to— do  it;”  and  he  again  groaned  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  going  into  a  spasm  from  excessive  pain. 

But  he  rallied  again. 

“Who  was  the  man  with  you?”  Dick  asked. 

“I — won’t — squeal,”  he  said;  and  then  he  rolled  over  on  his  side 
«wid  gave  a  gasp ;  then  he  stretched  himself  at  full  length,  groaned 
again,  and  then  all  was  still. 
x  The  man  was  dead. 
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NORA  NORCROSS — THE  VILLAINS. 

As  the  man  breathed  his  last,  the  young  fireman  stood  over  him 
like  or.e  in  a  dream. 

“  This  is  the  second  one/’  he  said.  “  I  did  not  seek  a  quarrel  with 
tiim.  He  was  an  entire  stranger  to  me.  I  have  the  right  to  live,  and 
am  going  to  defend  my  life  to  the  death  any  time  I  am  attacked. 

“  You  have  done  just  what  every  other  brave  man  would  have 
done,  Dick,”  said  one  of  the  men  who  had  heard  the  dying  man’s  con¬ 
fession.  “  No  one  can  blame  you,  except  for  not  bringing  the  other 
man  down,  too.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  so!”  chorused  the  others.  “  You  did  just  right.” 

“My  conscience  does  not  trouble  me  about  it,”  he  said,  “but! 
have  saved  so  many  lives,  that  I  don’t  feel  right  when  I  have  to  kill 

one.” 

“  Of  course  not;  but  then  it’s  a  good  deal  better  thaD  being  killed 


yourself.” 

“  Yes.  I  don’t  intend  to  be  wiped  out  by  any  other  man  if  I  can 
help  it.  I  have  a  right  to  live.” 

By  this  time  two  policemen  came  up,  and  were  amazed  when  they 

found  a  dead  man  there. 

“How  did  this  happen?”  one  of  them  asked. 

It  was  soon  explained. 

“  We  will  have  to  arrest  you,”  one  said  to  Dick. 

“  Don't  do  it.  I  will  go  to  the  station-house,  fou  take  care  ol 

the  dead  man.” 

The  officer  knew  his  man,  and  said  to  him:  ^ 

“Go  ahead.  I’ll  risk  my  position  on  you  any  day. 


“Thank  you,  Mack.  I  won’t  go  back  on  you.” 

“Oh,  lam  sure  of  that,”  said  the  officer;  “go  ahead,  and  good 
lack  to  you."* 

Dick  turned  away  and  started  for  the  station-house. 

But  on  the  way  it  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  Nora  Norcross 
might  be  waiting  for  him. 

“  i’ll  run  by  and  let  her  know  what  has  happened,”  he  said,  and  then 
he  turned  into  another  street  and  called  at  the  little  cottage  of  the 
Widow  Norcr9ss. 

Nora  was  at  home. 

“  Why,  Mr.  Decker!”  she  exclaimed,  on  seeing  him.  “I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you.  I  didn’t  expect  you  to-night,  and - ” 

“  You  did  not  expect  me?” 

“Why,  no.  I  thought - ” 

“You  did  not  write  this  note?”  and  he  handed  her  the  note  that 
had  drawn  him  to  the  spot  that  was  to  witness  his  death. 

“  No,”  she  said,  as  she  took  the  note;  “I  never  sent  you  any  note 
to-day,” 

“  Then  it  was  a  diabolical  plot.” 

“  What  was?  Please  explain!  Tell  me  what  has  happened?” 

“I  received  this  note  this  afternoon,”  he  said,  “and  came  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  invitation  it  contained.  When  on  the  corner,  two  blocks 
above  here,  I  noticed  the  street  lamp  had  been  extinguished.  The  corner 
was  quite  dark.  Two  men  rushed  out  at  me.  The  moment  I  saw  them 
I  suspected  some  kind  of  treachery,  and  so  dodged  and  drew  my  re¬ 
volver.  We  all  three  fired  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  men  ran  away 
as  fast  as  he  could.  The  other  staggered  across  the  street,  where  he 
fell  and  died.” 

“  Oh,  mercy!”  she  exclaimed!  “  Another  man  killed!  Heavens! 
what  are  we  coming  to?” 

“  Before  he  died,  the  man,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  exoner¬ 
ated  me  from  all  blame,  saying  that  I  had  fired  in  self-defense.” 

“  Oh,  1  am  so  glad  of  that!” 

“But  I  am  going  to  the  station-house  to  give  myself  up.” 

“  But  they  won’t  do  anything  to  you?” 

Oh,  no!  The  coroner’s  jury  will  exonerate  me  to-morrow.” 

“  It  is  awful!” 

“  Yes.  I  feel  very  bad  about  it,  but  it  can’t  be  helped.” 

“  No,  I  suppose  not.  I  am  sorry  the  man  was  killed,  and  yet  so 
glad  you  were  not  hurt.” 

“  Thanks!  I  do  not  intend  to  let  ’em  get  in  ahead  of  me  if  I 
can  help  it.  I  don’t  know  what  new  dodge  they  will  try  next.” 

He  spent  a  few  minutes  with  the  charming  girl,  and  then  took 
leave  of  her,  promising  to  call  again  soon. 

On  leaving  the  Norcross  cottage  he  went  direct  to  the  station- 
house  and  surrendered  himself.  The  news  of  the  tragedy  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  and  .the  captain  of  the  station  was  expecting  him. 

“  So  you  have  been  at  it  again,  Dick?”  said  the  officer  to  him,  as^ 
he  entered  the  station. 

“  Yes.  If  I  had  not  been  very  quick  I  would  not  have  been  able 
to  tell  you  about  it.  Sorry  I  didn’t  get  in  on  the  other  fellow,  too.” 

“  Yes — pity  you  didn’t,”  remarked  the  captain. 

“  You  want  to  lock  me  up,  do  you  not?”  Dick  asked. 

“  No.  Why  should  I?” 

“  Because  the  law  requires  it.” 

“  Well,  the  law  is  to  supply  justice  to  all,  and  that  being  the 
case,  you  can  come  around  to-morrow  and  see  what  justice  de¬ 
mands  of  you.  Do  you  understand?” 

“Yes.  I  will  be  sure  to  be  on  hand  if  alive  and  well,”  and  then 
he  went  out  among  his  friends. 

Ben  Wilson  and  a  number  of  the  firemen  were  on  hand.  They 
received  him  with  a  cheer,  and  then  mounted  him  on  their  shoulders 
to  carry  him  to  the  engine  house. 

Half  the  night  was  spent  in  congratulations  and  merry-making, 
and  the  young  fireman  was  touched  by  the  hearty  devotion  of  his 
friends. 

“  Boys,”  he  said  to  them,  just  before  he  started  to  return  to  his 
room,  “I  will  never  forget  your  kindness  to  me.  I  may  be  wiped 
out  at  any  moment,  but  my  last  remembrance  will  be  of  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  my  brave  comrades,  who  have  so  often  risked  their  lives 
witli  me  in  battling  the  fiames.” 

The  boys  cheered  him  lustily  and  then  escorted  him  round  to  his 
room,  which  was  only  about  three  short  blocks  from  the  engine 
house.  There  they  left  him  at  a  late  hour  and  returned  to  their 
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respective  homes,  to  wonder  over  the  uniform  good  luck  in  keeping 
alive  under  such  circumstances. 

The  next  day  the  papers  gave  voice  to  the  indignation  of  the 
citizens  of  Dunkirk  over  the  repeated  attempts  to  assassinate  the 
gallant  young  fireman.  They  all  rejoiced  that  he  had  killed  cne  of 
his  assailants,  and  hoped  the  friends  of  Dick  would  lynch  the  other 
if  they  caught  him. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  follow  the  man 
who  ran  away  when  his  comrade  was  shot. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  man  who  was  killed  cried  out 
that  he  was  shot  a  moment  or  two  after  the  young  fireman’s  bullet 
struck  him,  and  that  his  companion  turned  and  lied  down  the  street, 
going  around  a  corner  in  time  to  avoid  a  parting  shot  that  was  sent 
after  him. 

That  man,  soon  after  turning  the  corner  of  the  street  below,  changed 
his  pace  to  an  ordinary  walk  in  order  to  avoid  exciting  any  suspicions 
in  the  minds  of  those  he  might  meet  on  the  way. 

Three  blocks  away  he  turned  into  one  of  the  main  business  streets 
of  Dunkirk.  Up  that  street  he  went,  till  he  came  to  a  certain  saloon, 
which  enjoyed  an  unsavory  reputation  in  that  end  of  the  town.  From 
the  interior  of  the  saloon  came  forth  sounds  that  told  of  the  presence 
of  many  half-intoxicated  persons. 

But  the  sounds  that  came  therefrom  did  not  deter  the  man  from 
entering  there.  He  merely  stopped  on  the  sidewalk  long  enough  to 
look  to  see  whether  or  not  he  had  been  followed.  Beiug  satisfied  on 
that  point,  he  turned  and  entered  the  saloon. 

Around  the  front  room  were  a  dozen  tables,  at  which  about  a  score 
of  men  were  sittiug,  smoking  and  drinking.  Some  of  the  men  were 
hard-featured,  as  if  long  familiar  with  crime  and  dissipation.  Others 
were  there  whose  appearance  did  not  indicate  a  very  long  acquaint¬ 
ance  wiih  such  scenes.  But  they  did' not  seem  to  be  much  out  of 
place  there,  as  they  conducted  themselves  as  if  they  enjoyed  their  sur¬ 
roundings. 

The  man  looked  around  the  room  as  if  to  note  who  were  there  rather 
than  to  find  any  particular  individual.  Then  he  passed  through  to  a 
back  room,  the  door  to  which  was  closed,  but  he  pushed  it  open  one! 
walked  in. 

“  Hello!”  exclaimed  a  man,  who  sat  at  a  table  with  two  others, 
“  back  so  soon?” 

“  Yes,”  growled  the  new-comer,  “and  blessed  glad  to  get  back,” 

“  What’s  the  matter?  Haven’t  made  another  miss,  have  you?” 

The  new-comer  dropped  into  a  chair  and  glared  at  the  speaker. 

“  Miss  is  no  name  for  it,”  he  said.  “  The  fellow  tumbled  to  us.” 

<‘Eh!  What?” 

<*  He  dropped  to  the  game,  and  came  to  the  spot  with  a  cocked  re¬ 
volver  in  his  hand.  He  laid  Brisler  out  at  the  first  shot,  and  then  paid 
his  attention  to  me.  Seeing  that  he  had  dropped  to,  us,  I  took  to 
my  heels  to  keep  his  gang  from  pouncing  down  on  me.” 

“  But  where  did  you  leave  Brisler?” 

“  He  staggered  across  the  street  and  dropped.  Guess  he  is  wiped 
out.” 

“  Good  Heavens!”  gasped  the  leader  of  the  party.  “  If  he  was  not 
killed  instantly  he  may  have  given  the  whole  thing  away!” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  another  one  of  the  party.  “  John  Brisler  is 
not  the  man  to  squeal.” 

“  But  on  his  death-bed  the  best  and  bravest  men  unbosom  them¬ 
selves,  and - ” 

“Yes — yes — that’s  so!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  party,  rising  to  his 
feet,  with  a  scared  look  on  his  face;  “  I  never  thought  of  that.  We 
had  better  be  getting  out  of  here.” 

“  No — we  will  not  be  sought  for  here.  One  of  Us  must  go  out  and 
.  see  what  he  has  said,  and  then  come  back  and  let  the  others  know. 
Who  will  volunteer  to  go?” 

“  I  will,”  answered  the  new-comer,  rising  to  his  feet.  “  I  know 
just  where  to  go  to  hear  everything  that  is  going  on,  and  my  identity 
is  not  yet  suspected.  Will  you  all  remain  here  till  I  come  back?” 

“  Yes— right  here  in  this  room.” 

“  Then  I  am  off.” 

“  Don’t  be  gone  long.” 

“  No— be  back  soon.” 

The  man  examined  his  revolver  very  carefully,  and  then,  thrusting 
it  in  his  pocket,  stalked  out  of  the  room. 

The  other  three  then  took  copious  drinks  from  a  black  bottle,  and 
resumod  the  game  of  cards  the  new-comer  had  interrupted. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  VILLAINS  PLOTTING  A  FIRE. 

The  game  had  progressed  about  an  hour,  when  the  man  returned 
to  the  saloon  and  entered  the  rear  room  again.  The  cards  were 
dropped,  aud  the  three  men  stared  at  him  as  if  seeking  to  read  the 
news  in  the  expression  of  his  face  ere  he  could  find  time  to  speak. 

“  What  is  it?”  the  leader  asked,  his  impatience  getting  the  better 
of  him.  “Tell  us  the  news.” 

“  We  are  all  safe,”  was  the  reply.  “  Brisler  is  dead.  He  didn’t  squeal, 
but  did  exonerate  him  from  any  blame  in  the  matter.” 

“Good  for  John!  He  was  game  to  the  last.  Didn’t  tell  who  was 
with  him,  eh?” 

“No.  They  asked  him,  but  he  said  he  never  squealed.” 

“He  is  dead,  then?” 

“Yes;  and  they  have  carried  the  body  to  the  jail  yard.” 

“They  have?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Well, ’they  can’t  do  him  any  more  hurt.  He  was  a  game  un.” 

“  What’s  to  be  done  next?” 

“  What  can  we  do  but  finish  the  job?  He  must  be  fixed,  and  if  four 
of  us  can’t  do  it,  we  ought  to  be  wiped  out  ourselves.” 

“Two  have  already  been  wiped  out,”  suggested  the  man  with  red 
hair. 

“Yes,”  said  the  leader,  “and  when  we  wipe  him  out  that  will 
make  three.” 

“  So  it  will,  but  not  three  of  a  kind,”  was  the  red  head’s  reply. 

“  He  is  a  hard  one  to  manage,  but  we’ll  fetch  him  next  time.” 

“  How?” 

“That’s  to  be  decided— let’s  have  another  drink.” 

From  a  large  black  bottle  on  the  table  they  each  poured  out  a  drink 
of  whisky  and  tossed  it  off  without  so  much  as  hinting  at  water  as  on 
accompaniment.  Then  they  drew  their  sleeves  across  their  mouths 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  and  looked  around  at  their  Leader  as 
if  waiting  for  suggestions  from  him. 

“  You  know  how  much  is  at  stake,  pards,”  said  the  leader,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice.  “  Our  pay  is  at  stake,  too;  aud  then  we  want  revenge 
for  Palmer  and  Brisler.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  chorused  the  others.  “We’ll  fix  him  anyhow, 
drat  ’ira!” 

“  Just  so.  Now  we  must  not  make  any  miss  this  time.” 

“  No,”  said  the  new-comer;  “the  whole  community  will  be  up  in 
arms  to-morrow.” 

“  And  they  will  bo  worse  when  we  fix  him.” 

“Of  course.” 

“  We’ll  have  to  get  out.” 

“  Yes,  We  don’t  live  here  anyway,”  growled  red  head. 

“  No.  It  won’t  break  our  hearts  to  go.”  w-  . 

il  What  is  the  next  move?” 

“  We  must  have  a  fire,”  said  the  leader  of  the  gang. 

“  How?” 

“  Set  a  house  on  fire  and  pretend  to  be  helping  save  the  goods,  and 
when  he  runs  in,  as  he  always  does,  draw  our  knives  and  cut  him  up. 
throw  him  into  the  fire,  and  let  the  flames  have  the  benefit  of  the  job. ’» 

“Land  o’ Goshen!”  exclaimed  red  head,  “that’s  the  genius  of  a 
statesman!  We  won’t  have  the  public  mind  stirred  up,  nor  all  the  de¬ 
tectives  in  the  country  on  our  tracks.” 

“  That’s  so,”  chorused  the  others. 

“  Yes.  We  would  have  no  more  trouble  then,”  said  the  leader. 

“  But  where  is  the  fire  to  be?” 

“  We  must  find  a  place.” 

“  I  know  a  good  place,”  remarked  one  of  the  party. 

“  Where?” 

“  In  abig  pork  house  up-town.  The  grease  will  make  things  burn 
so  that  all  the  engines  in  the  world  couldn’t  put  it  out.” 

“  I  know  the  place.  You  are  right,”  said  the  leader.  “  I  will  look 
at  it  to-morrow  and  see  what  can  be  done.  We  will  meet  here  to¬ 
morrow  night.” 

The  four  men  then  left  the  place,  one  by  oue,  to  avoid  suspicion. 
Those  in  the  main  saloon  did  not  suspect  who  they  were  or  their 
business. 

(•)ut  on  the  street  they  met  again,  and  went  up  the  street,  going  in¬ 
to  another  saloon,  one  by  one,  and  pretending  to  bo  utter  strangers  to 
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out*  another.  There  they  drauk  whisky  straight,  beer  and  ale  being 
too  weak  for  them. 

Two  hours  passed,  and  then  they  filed  out  again,  each  man  goiug  to 
his  quarters. 

The  next  day  a  man  was  seen  prowling  around  the  pork  store  of 
Hugh  Gaines,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  He  inspected  the  front 
and  rear  of  the  place,  aud  found  that  three  floors  over  the  store  were 
occupied  by  families  of  working  people.  There  were  stairways  front 
and  rear,  by  which  the  inmates  could  escapo  in  the  case  of  fire. 

“  No  lives  beiwg  in  danger,  this  is  just  the  thing  we  want,”  said  the 
man.  “  The  grease  that  saturates  all  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
will  make  a  good  fire  and  plenty  of  black  smoke.” 

The  diabolical  wretch  coolly  plotted  the  destruction  of  these  happy 
homes,  as  well  as  the  store,  where  women  and  little  children  lived  in 
fancied  security,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  plot  against  the  life  of  the 
gallant  young  fireman  of  Dunkirk. 

That  night  he  met  his  pals  in  the  rear  of  the  saloon  where  they  had 
met  before,  and  heard  what  they  had  to  say  about  the  state  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  as  to  the  last  attempt  on  Dick  Decker’s  life. 

“  The  whole  town  stands  by  him  to  a  man,”  said  red  head. 

“  Well,  that  was  expected,”  remarked  the  leader. 

“  Yes,”  said  another.  “  What  care  we  for  the  public’s  opinion?” 

“  Well,”  said  the  leader,  “  we  will  give  the  public  a  chance  10  erect 
a  monument  to  his  memory,  under  the  impression  that  he  died  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  I  went  up  to  the  pork-store  to-day,  and  found 
it  to  be  Just  the  place  we  want.  We  can  take  a  gallon  of  oil  and  make 
a  blaze  that  will  be  his  last  fire.” 

“  How  about  the  families  over  the  store?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“  Why,  we  will  be  the  first  ones  to  wake  them  up  and  help  ’em  get 
out.  They  will  lose  nothing  but  their  furniture.” 

“  That  won’t  amount  to  much, I  guess.” 

“  No,  they  are  poor  people,  and  if  we  can  succeed  in  fixing  him, 
we  can  afford  to  give  ’em  enough  to  set  ’em  up  again.” 

'*  Yes,  that’s  so.  Now  how  shall  we  work  it?” 

“  Why,  I’ve  got  it  down  fine,”  was  the  reply.  “  We  must  get  in  at 
the  back  way.  Nobody  sleeps  in  the  store.  We  can  pick  the  lock,  go 
in  and  throw  the  oil  over  everything,  drop  a  mate!),  run  out,  close  the 
door,  and  then  wait  for  it  to  get  a  good  start  before  we  give  the 
alarm.  By  the  time  the  engines  get  there  the  fire  will  be  too  strong 
for  them.  We  can  then  assist  in  getting  the  familes  out.  He  will 
come  thundering  up-stairs  and  be  entirely  off  his  guard.  We  must 
rush  on  him — all  four  of  us — cut  him  down,  and  then  throw  him  into 
the  flames.  He  will  be  nothing  but  a  charred  iness  when  they  find 
him,  and  everybody  will  call  him  a  hero  and  say  he  lost  his  life  injlry- 
ing  to  save  others.  It  would  not  even  be  hinted  on  Nick’s  trial  that 
foul  play  had  removed  their  best  and  only  witness.” 

,  “But  how  will  we  get  out?”  one  of  the  villains  asked. 

“  Walk  out,  run  out,  jump  out,  fall  out,  anyway  so  we  get  out,”  was 
the  reply.  “  We  would  be  fools  to  stay  there  and  be  roasted.” 

“But  we  may  be  roasted  for  all  that,”  suggested  one. 

“Yes,  but  the  one  who  does  get  roasted  will  get  just  what  he  de¬ 
served  for  being  a  fool.” 

They  all  langhed,  and  then  the  preliminaries  were  entered  into  as 
coolly  as  if  they  were  going  to  an  ice-cream  festival. 

It  was  agreed  that  each  was  to  purchase  a  quart  of  oil  on  the  day 
following  and  pour  it  into  a  gallon  jug,  which  was  to  be  carried  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous  the  next  night. 

Every  little  point  was  mutually  understood  between  them,  so  that 
no  mistakes  were  likely  to  occur  to  thwart  their  plans. 

When  everything  was  agreed  on,  the  party  of  villains  separated  awd 
retired  again  to  their  quarters. 

On  the  morrow  they  each  went  to  certain  grocers  to  purchase  a 
quart  of  oil  for  illuminating  purposes. 

One  of  them,  the  man  with  the  red  hair,  went  down-town  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  to  make  his  purchase.  He  went  into  a  corner 
grocery,  where  several  customers  were  waiting  to  be  served,  among 
whom  wa3  a  tall,  handsome  blonde. 

He  was  forced  to  wait  his  turn,  and  while  doing  so  heard  a  man  say 
something  about  the  young  fireman’s  last  exploit. 

Red  head  remarked: 

“  That’s  all  very  well,  but  he  is  altogether  too  free  with  his  re¬ 
volver.” 

The  blonde  turned  suddenly,  gave  him  a  searching  glance,  and  then 
the  store. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

NORA  TURNS  SHADOW. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  recognize  the  handsome  blonde  as  Nora 
Norcross,  whose  heroic  conduct  at  the  burning  of  the  factory  had 
made  her  name  familiar  to  everybody  in  Dunkirk. 

She  was  now  a  member  of  Liberty  Hook  and  Ladder,  and  the 
pride  and  pet  of  the  company. 

When  she  emerged  out  on  the  street  again,  she  muttered  to  her¬ 
self: 

“  That  man  hates  Dick  for  some  cause  or  other.  He  has  a  bad 
face— looks  like  a  bad  man.  Dick  never  did  him  any  harm  in  his 
life.  He  may  be  one  of  the  men  who  have  been  tryiug  to  injure 

him.  I’ll  run  home,  change  my  dress,  put  on  a  heavy  veil,  and 

then  follow  him.  I  can  then  tell  Dick  what  he  said,  and  he  can 
then  watch  him.” 

With  Nora,  to  resolve  was  to  act. 

She  hastened  home,  which  was  but  one  short  block  away, 
changed  her  dress,  aud  put  on  a  thick  veil.  Thus  attired,  she 
came  back  to  the  grocery  and  passed  near  enough  to  look  in. 

The  red-headed  man  was  still  there,  waiting  to  be  served. 

She  waited  till  he  came  out,  and  then  followed  him  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  keeping  him  in  sight  till  he  entered  his  quarters.  Then  she 

waited  a  half  hour  to  see  if  he  would  come  out  again. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  leave  she  saw  him  come  out  and  stroll 
down  the  street. 

Following  him  at  a  distance,  she  saw  him  meet  another  man, 
who  carried  an  oil-can  in  hrs  hands.  They  stopped  to  talk,  and  she 
concluded  to  walk  past  them. 

They  did  not  notice  her  as  she  went  past.  But  she  took  an  im¬ 
pression  of  their  faces  on  her  memory. 

“  Has  Jim  got  his  oil?”  she  heard  one  ask  the  other. 

“  Guess  he  has.  Come  down  to  Merry’s  saloon  and  have  a  drink.” 

“  When  I  carry  my  can  home.” 

And  then  she  heard  no  more,  as  she  had  passed  too  far  beyond 
to  catch  anything  else  they  said. 

“  Something  tells  me  that  the  man  with  red  hair  is  in  some  way  con¬ 
nected  with  Dick’s  enemies,”  said  Nora  to  herself,  “  and  I  am  going 
to  follow  him  up,  even  if  it  leads  me  into  that  awful  saloon.  I  can’t 
go  in  there  as  a  woman,  for  that  would  ruin  me  forever.  But  I’ll  run 
home  and  put  on  a  suit  of  my  father’s  clothes.  I  am  as  tall  as  he  wa3, 
and  nearly  as  large.  I— I — hope  I  am  not  doing  wrong.  I  know 
mother  would  not  consent,  but  I  am  going  to  do  so,  nevertheless. 
He  risked  his  life  for  me,  aud  I  am  williug  to  risk  all  for  him.  If  he  is 
one  of  those  bad  men  who  are  trying  to  do  him  harm,  Dick  ought  to 
know  it.” 

She  hastened  back  hom6  and  at  once  proceeded  to  dress  herself  in  a 
suit  of  her  father’s  clothes. 

The  suit  fitted  her  shape  admirably,  and  with  a  slouch  hat  on  she 
looked  like  a  youth  of  but  eighteen  sum  mers.  Her  very  great  beauty, 
however,  was  her  weakest  point.  There  was  danger  of  its  betraying 
her  sex. 

But  she  did  not  stop  to  think  of  any  possible  danger  to  herself.  Her 
only  thought  was  for  the  man  who  never  thought  of  himself  when 
others  were  in  danger. 

Slipping  out  of  the  house  without  letting  her  mother  know  anything 
of  her  intentions,  she  hurried  away  to  Merry’s  saloon,  a  place  of  the 
most  unsavory  reputation  in  the  city. 

When  she  reached  the  place  she  halted  at  the  entrance  a  moment, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  Her  courage  did  not  fail  her.  She  only  want¬ 
ed  to  gather  her  wits  about  her,  as  she  was  going  into  a  dangerous 
place. 

She  entered  and  looked  around  the  room.  There  were  many  men 
and  a  few  women  sitting  at  the  tables,  drinking  beer  and  stronger 
liquors.  But  she  did  not  see  the  red-haired  man  she  was  looking  for, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  turning  to  leave,  when  the  thought  occurred 
to  her  that  she  ought  to  sit  down  and  wait  and  watch. 

She  did  so,  and  a  waiter  came  up  and  asked  her  what  she  would 
have  to  drink.  v 

“  Bring  me  a  glass  of  lemonade,  very  sweet,”  she  said. 

It  was  such  an  unusual  order  in  that  vile  place  that  the  waiter 
stared  as  if  surprised. 

“  Want  a  stick  in  it?”  he  asked. 

She  did  not  know  what  he  meant,  and  so  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
answered : 
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“  No,  mild  and  sweet.” 

The  lemonade  was  soon  made  and  put  on  the  table  in  front  of 
her,  and  pay  collected.  Then  she  sipped  it  at  leisure  and  watched 
the  door. 

Iu  about  half  an  hour  she  saw  the  red-headed  man  coine  in  with 
another,  whose  villainous  countenance  would  hang  him  iu  some 
countries.  They  sat  down  at  a  table  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the 
room,  and  gave  the  waiter  an  order  which  she  could  not  hear. 

There  was  a  table  adjoiniug  theirs  at  which  there  was  no  one.  She 
arose  and  sauntered  over  there,  seating  herself  at  the  table  and  order¬ 
ing  another  glass  of  lemonade. 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  lemonade  she  overheard  one  of  them  say: 

“1  guess  we  have  got  the  thing  down  fine  now." 

“  Yes.  It  will  be  his  last  tire.” 

“  Have  you  seen  Ab  to-day?” 

“Yes;  saw  him  with  his  little  can  going  to  his  room.” 

“  Will  he  come  in  this  afternoon  or  evening?” 

“Don’t  know  about  this  afternoon,  but  he  will  be  here  this  evening. 
He  never  gives  up,  you  know.” 

“  That’s  so.  He’s  a  game  un,  though  he  did  run  the  other  night.” 

“  Oh,  he  run  then  because  he  saw  the  game  had  tumbled.  By  the 
way,  that’s  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  How  did  he  suspect 
the  game?  The  girl  knew  nothing  about  the  note,  and  she  had  never 
written  him  a  line  in  her  life.” 

“  It’s  one  of  the  mysteries  that  may  never  be  unraveled.  I  don’t 
understand,  and  don’t  try  to.  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  puzzles  and  puns.” 

“  So  am  I.  Ah!  here  comes  Ab!” 

Nora  looked  around  toward  the  door,  and  beheld  a  tall,  athletic- 
looking  man  enter  the  saloon  and  walk  around  among  the  tables  till 
he  saw  the  two  men  over  in  the  corner.  She  did  not  remember  see¬ 
ing  him  before,  and  so  listened  to  see  if  he  was  connected  with  them 
in  any  way. 

“  Have  you  got  your  can  ready?”  the  red-headed  man  asked,  as  the 
new-comer  took  his  seat  and  called  for  a  glass  of  whisky. 

“Yes,  two  hours  ago.” 

“  Have  you  seen  Jim.” 

“  Yes;  he  is  all  right.” 

“  Here’s  to  success  this  time.” 

“  Yes — we  can’t  fail  this  time.” 

The  three  men  emptied  their  glasses  and  then  called  for  more  of  the 
vile  stuff. 

“  What  time  do  we  go  to-night?” 

“  About  midnight,  I  guess,”  said  the  man  they  called  Ab.  “  Every¬ 
body  will  be  in  bed  then— except  us — and  we  can - ”  here  his  voice 

sunk  to  such  a  low  tone  that  Nora  could  not  catch  another  word. 

She  listened  for  some  time,  and  saw  that  their  whispering  was  too 
soft  and  low  to  do  her  any  good.  So  she  arose  and  went  out  into  the 
open  air. 

“  Oh!”  she  said,  as  she  stopped  and  looked  around  in  an  uncertain 
frame  of  mind,  “  I  know  they  are  meditating  some  harm  to  Dick,  and 
he  never  did  any  harm  to  them.  They  are  going  to  do  something  to¬ 
night,  and  I  don’t  know  what  it  is.  I  heard  one  say  it  would  be  his 
last  tire,  so  I  suppose  there  is  to  be  a  fire.  Oh!  they  had  oil  cans! 
They  are  going  to  set  some  place  afire  and  then  rob  somebody,  or  else 
try  to  kill  someone.  Oh!  I  don’t  know  what  to  do!” 

Then,  as  if  a  sudden  notion  had  come  to  her,  she  started  off,  and 
made  straight  for  the  engine  house,  where  she  hoped  to  find  Dick. 
But  he  was  not  there,  nor  did  any  one  there  know  where  he  was. 

“  Who  shall  I  say  called?”  Ben  Wilson  asked. 

“  Tell  him  a  friend  called.  I  will  call  again,”  and  with  that  she 
turned  away,  lest  he  should  insist  on  having  her  name. 

“  Oh!  where  can  he  be?”  she  asked  herself  a  dozen  times,  as  she 
walked  back  down  the  street.  “He  ought  to  know  about  those  men 
before  night,  or  it  may  b9  too  late.” 

But  she  did  not  succeed  in  finding  Dick,  ami  as  the  sun  went  down 
and  night  came  on,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  follow  the  men  wherever 
the'y  went. 

“  If  they  raise  a  fire,”  she  reasoned,  “Dick  will  be  sure  to  come  to 
it,  and  I  can  rush  to  his  side  and  warn  him  of  his  danger.  lie  will 
then  be  surrounded  by  his  comrades,  and  will  be  in  little  or  no  dan¬ 
ger.” 

Going  back  to  Merry’s  saloon,  she  waited  till  she  caught  siaffit  of 
one  of  the  villains  again,  which  she  soon  did,  and  proceeded  to  follow 
him. 


He  went  to  another  saloon,  and  was  joined  there  by  the  others. 
They  drank  and  smoked  till  ueur  midnight,  aud  then  left  the  place 
one  by  one. 

Nora  followed  them  near  enough  to  keep  them  in  sight,  till  they 
reached  the  pork  store  which  had  been  selected  to  be  the  scene  of 
their  villainy. 

Two  of  them  remained  on  the  watch  outside,  whilst  two  others 
went  in  by  means  of  skeleton  keys. 

In  u  few  minutes  she  saw  a  glare  of  light  in  the  store,  and  heard 
the  ominous  cry  of: 

“Fire!  Fire!” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  BATTLE  IN  THE  FLAMES. 

The  reader  will  naturally  ask  why  Nora  did  not  raise  the  alarm  in 
time  to  prevent  the  fire.  Had  she  been  less  thoughtful  she  would  have 
done  so,  and  thereby  lost  her  life;  for  the  villains  would  have  turned 
on  aud  killed  her  on  the  spot,  to  save  themselves.  All  this  she  rea¬ 
soned,  and  from  that  reasoning  she  concluded  to  remain  silent,  aud 
wait  for  the  coming  of  the  firemen. 

She  did  not  have  to  wait  long. 

The  villains  themselves  gave  the  alarm,  and  then  proceeded  to  wake 
up  and  rescue  the  families  sleeping  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

The  great  fire  bell  pealed  forth  the  alarm  that  aroused  the  entire 
city  from  its  slumbers.  A  few  minutes  later  the  engines  came  thun¬ 
dering  along,  and  the  hook  and  ladder  company  dashed  up  and 
proceeded  to  ruu  up  their  ladders  to  the  windows. 

Dick  Decker  was  at  the  head  of  his  men,  directing  their  move¬ 
ments,  when  a  young  man,  as  he  thought,  ran  up  and  clutched  his 
arm. 

“  Beware  how  you  go  into  that  building!  Your  enemieB  set  f\re 
to  it  to  draw  you  in  there.” 

Then  the  young  man  darted  back  into  the  crowd  and  was  lost  to 
his  view. 

Dick  was  amazed  at  what  he  heard,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to 
stand  back  under  such  circumstances. 

“  Save  me — save  me!”  screamed  a  woman  at  one  of  the  wiudows 
on  the  top  floor. 

That  was  enough. 

He  sprang  up  the  ladder  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel,  and  in  an¬ 
other  moment  was  at  the  window. 

The  woman  crawled  out  to  him,  and  he  brought  her  safely  down  to 
the  ground,  where  he  found  her  to  be  in  a  swoon. 

Fearing  there  were  others  in  the  room,  he  hastened  up  to  the  win¬ 
dow  again,  and  entered  the  burning  building. 

The  room  was  full  of  smoke,  and  he  sung  out: 

“  Here’s  help!  Where  are  you?” 

Getting  no  answer,  he  ran  across  the  hall  aud  pushed  open  another 
door.  That  room  was  also  filled  with  smoke,  and  a  roaring  volume  of 
flame  was  coming  up  the  stairs.  v 

He  turned  to  go  back,  when  he  heard  a  voice  exclaim: 

“  Here  he  is!” 

Four  men,  with  drawn  knives,  rushed  toward  him. 

Decker  remembered  the  warning  he  had  received,  from  the  young 
man  just  before  he  ascended  the  ladder,  and  instantly  drew  his  re¬ 
volver. 

Blinded  by  the  smoke,  the  four  men  dashed  forward  to  where  they 
had  seen  him  but  a  moment  before. 

But  they  had  not  seen  him  spring  aside,  and  the  result  was  they 
commenced  stabbing  each  other  with  savage  fury,  whilst  their  in¬ 
tended  victim  stood  by  looking  on.  Being  used  to  fire  and  smoke. 
Dick  could  stand  it  like  a  salamander,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  four  villains  cut  each  other  to  pieces. 

“  Cut  him  up!”  cried  one. 

“  Cut  his  heart  out!”  cried  another  with  a  savage  oath. 

“  I’m  stabbed!”  groaued  a  third. 

Dick  looked  on  in  amazement. 

Such  a  savage  fury  he  never  dreamed  could  exist  in  a  human  being 
as  he  saw  exhibited  by  the  four  villains.  So  dense  was  the  smoke 
that  lie  could  not  distinguish  the  features  of  one  of  them. 

The  place  finally  became  so  hot  that  the  young  fireman  called  out  to 
them : 

“  If  you  fools  don’t  want  to  be  roasted  you  had  better  come  out  of 
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this.  I  am  Dick  Decker,  and  have  been  watching  you  fellows  carve 
each  other  up  for  two  minutes  or  more.” 

“  Ten  thousaml  devils!’’  roared  one  of  the  villains;  “are  you  alive 

vet?” 

*'  Oh,  jes.  I’m  all  right,”  and  the  gallant  young  fireman  laughed 
outright. 

“  Take  that  and  die,  then  I”  aud  the  desperate  wretch  drew  his 
revolver  and  fired  at  Dick.  But  he  was  so  blinded  by  the  smoke  that 
his  bullet  went  wide  of  the  mark. 

"  You  take  one  from  me,”  said  the  fireman,  “and  see  how  it  will 
agree  with  you,”  and  the  next  moment  Dick  gave  him  a  bullet  in  the 
che3t  from  his  trusty  six  shooter. 

“  I  am  shot!”  cried  the  man,  as  he  dropped  his  revolver  and  clutch¬ 
ed  his  breast. 

“  Of  course  you  are!”  and  Dick  gave  him  another  bullet  which  laid 
him  out  on  the  floor. 

The  man  with  the  red  hair  was  down  on  the  floor  with  a  knife  stuck 
to  the  hilt  in  his  bosom,  and  a  third  one  was  gasping  in  suffocating 
agony  from  smoke. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  wild  cry  from  the  firemen  and  multitude 
outside.  Dick  could  hear  them  shouting  to  someone: 

.  “Come  back!  Come  back!” 

A  moment  or  two  later  he  turned  to  make  his  escape  from  the 
room,  when  he  heard  a  woman’s  voice  cry  out: 

“  Dick — Dick,  my  hero!  Have  they  hurt  you?” 

He  sprang  forward  and  caught  a  young  man,  as  he  thought,  in 
his  arm3,  when  he  discovered  that^it  was  a  woman. 

“  My  God!”  he  exclaimed.  “  Who  are  you?  Speak!” 

“  Thank  God  he  is  safe!” 

“  Yes,  I  am  safe  enough.  Oh,  Nora,  is  it  you?  You  have  saved 
my  life!”  and  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  and  covered  her  pale  face 
with  kisses. 

“  I — I — couldn’t  help  it,”  she  said,  “  as  I  beard  the  pistol  shots, 
for  I  thought  they  were  trying  to  kill  you.” 

“  Come  away,  quick!”  he  cried,  as  he  felt  the  heat  actually  baking 
his  flesh.  “  They  are  all  done  for.  My  veugeance  is  complete.” 

She  hastened  down  the  ladder  in  advance  of  him,  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  firemen  and  the  thousands  of  spectators. 

When  they  reached  the  ground  they  found  the  people  wild  over  the 
pistol  shots  they  had  heard  in  the  burning  building. 

“  What’s  the  matter?”  they  asked,  crowding  around  Dick.  “  Are 
you  hurt?” 

“  No.  I  am  all  right,  but  there  are  four  men  up  there  who  will  be 
roasted.” 

“  Four  men  up  there?” 

“  Yes,”  aud  the  news  went  through  the  crowd  that  four  men  were 
;aught  in  the  flames  and  lost.  A  shudder  of  horror  passed  over  many 
looked  on  the  burning  building  and  thought  of  four  human 
beings  roasting  therein.  . 

But  when  Nora  Norcross  was  recognized  as  the  daring  youth  who 
had  run  up  the  ladder  ou  hearing  the  pistol  shots,  the  gallaut  firemen 
made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  shouts.  They  crowded  around  her 
and  tendered  their  homage,  which  she  blushingly  acknowledged. 

The  immense  amount  of  lard  stored  in  the  pork  store  made  it  utter¬ 
ly  impossible  to  extinguish  the  fire.  The  flames  roared  fiercely,  and 
ate  up  every  particle  of  woodwork  about  the  building.  The  heat  be¬ 
came  so  great  that  the  firemen  were  compelled  to  draw  off  and  confine 
their  energies  to  prevent  any  further  spread  of  the  flames. 

It  wa3  then  that  Dick  sought  an  explanation  of  her  conduct  from 
Nora  Norcross.  Seated  on  the  ladder  truck  she  gave  him  all  the 
points  of  her  discovery,  which  the  reader  already  knows. 

The  young  fireman  was  utterly  dumfounded. 

“You  are  a  real  heroine,  Nora,”  he  said,  “  and  I  owe  you  my  life. 
Had  you  not  warned  me  as  you  did,  I  would  have  fallen  under  their 
knives.” 

“  Ob,  I  am  so  glad  I  came,  then,”  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears.  “  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  seen  you,  and  when  I  heard 
those  shots  I  thought  they  were  murdering  you.  I  don’t  know  how 
f  got  up  the  ladder,  but  I  went  up  to  help  you.” 

“So  you  did,  bles3  your  brave, heart!”  and  the  young  fireman  grasp¬ 
ed  her  hand  and  held  it  in  his  till  her  pretty  face  was  all  over  crimson 
with  happy  blushes. 

T  iff  firemen  formed  a  procession  to  escort  her  back  to  her  home. 
Seated  on  the  top  of  tbe]_truck,  she  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and 


the  boys  pulled  her  through  the  streets  till  they  reached  the  cottage 
home  of  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Norcross  was  still  up,  in  great  distress  of  mind,  not  knowing 
where  her  daughter  was.  The  moment  she  caught  sight  of  Nora  iu 
male  attire,  she  exclaimed: 

“  Oh,  daughter,  have  you  been  running  to  the  fire  like  a  great  tom¬ 
boy?” 

“  She  came  to  give  me  a  warning  that  saved  my  life,  ma’am,”  said 
Dick,  as  he  led  Nora  into  the  house.  “  If  you  give  her  a  scolding  we’li 
tear  your  house  down  and  do  something  awful!” 

“  Then  I  won’t  Scold  her,”  said  the  mother,  laughing.  “  I  am  sure 
she  would  never  do  anything  wrong.” 

Nora  ran  into  her  own  room  to  don  her  proper  dress,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  back  again  in  the  little  parlor,  where  Dick  took  her  in 
his  arms  and  told  her  of  his  heart’s  love  for  her.  Then  she  was  more 
than  repaid  for  all  her  trouble  aud  peril. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  TWO  WATTLES  BROTHERS. 

When  Nora  had  told  her  story,  the  firemen  were  amazed. 

It  was  then  known  that  the  tiro  was  the  work  of  incendiaries. 

It  was  alsb  known  that  all  four  of  the  incendiaries  were  burned  to 
death  iu  the  flames  of  their  own  kindling,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing 
thereat. 

The  heroic  conduct  of  Nora  Norcross  was  the  theme  of  conversation 
everywhere.  Everybody  had  a  word  of  praise  for  the  brave  girl,  as 
well  as  for  her  fireman  lover. 

A  popular  subscription  to  buy  a  cottage  home  for  her  and  her  wid¬ 
owed  mother  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  Dunkirk  papers.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  was  at  once  acted  upon,  and  money  poured  into  the  office  of 
the  paper  all  day  long. 

A  search  among  the  ruins  of  the  fire  revealed  the  charred  bones  of 
four  men  and  four  knives,  also  as  many  revolvers. 

“  A  more  diabolical  plot  was  never  ccncocted,”  remarked  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  “  nor  were  villains  ever  more  promptly  punished.” 

“  Had  I  not  been  warned,”  said  Dick,  “  I  would  have  fallen  under 
their  knives.” 

“  There  has  been  a  terrible  effort  to  get  you  out  of  the  way,”  the 
mayor  said  to  him,  as  he  took  his  hand.  “  I  congratulate  you  ou 
your  narrow  escape.” 

“Thanks.  I  am  alive  yet,  and  will  be  kicking  when  a  good  many 
others  have  turned  up  their  toes.” 

The  mayor  laughed. 

“  I  believe  you,”  he  said.  “You  have  more  lives  than  a  black 
cat.” 

Of  course  Dick  was  more  than  ever  a  hero  after  that  terrible  battle 
in  the  burning  building. 

People  stared  at  him  as  the  man  who  had  downed  six  men  in  a  few 
months,  and  who  had  persistently  refused  police  protection  when  it 
had  been  offered  to  him. 

Thousands  visited  the  ruins  to  look  at  the  ashes  that  contained 
all  that  was  left  of  the  four  wretches  who  had  lost  their  lives  iu  an 
effort  to  destroy  another’s. 

The  next  day  after  the  fire  a  man,  a  stranger  in  Dunkirk,  called  at 
the  jail  and  asked  permission  to  see  Nick  Wattles,  the  man  whom 
Dick  had  charged  as  being  guilty  of  setting  fire  to  his  store  in  order 
to  get  the  insurance. 

“  Who  are  you?”  the  jailer  asked. 

“  I  am  one  of  his  friends,”  was  the  reply. 

“  What  is  your  name?” 

“  Jed  Wattles,”  he  said;  “one  of  his  brothers.” 

“  I  thought  so,”  the  jailer  remarked.  “  Come  this  way.” 

The  man  followed  him  through  the  corridor  of  t ho  jail,  till  they 
arrived  at  a  heavy  iroadoor,  which  the  jailer  opened  with  an  enormous 
key. 

“  A  man  to  see  you,  Nick!”  the  jailer  called  out,  as  Jed  Wattles 
entered  the  cell. 

Nick  Wattles  sprang  up  from  the  cot  on  which  he  had  been  lying 
and  grasped  his  brother’s  hand. 

“Why,  Jed!”  lie  exclaimed,  as  he  wrung  his  hand;  “I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  even  if  you  do  find  me  in  jail.” 

“  I  am  mighty  sorry  to  find  you  here,  Nick,”  said  Jed.  “  I 
landed  in  New  York  from  California  yesterday,  and  heard  then,  for 
the  first  time,  that  you  were  in  trouble.” 
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“  I  will  leave  you  here  for  a  half  hour,”  said  tho  jailer. 

“  All  right,  pard,”  returned  the  Californian.  “  I’ll  be  here  when 
yon  come  back.” 

The  jailer  locked  the  cell  door,  and  walked  away  with  a  grim  smile 
on  his  bronzed  countenance. 

Alone  together,  the  two  brothers,  who  had  not  met  for  many  years, 
sat  down  on  the  cot  and  talked. 

“  Give  it  to  me  straight,  Nick,”  said  Jed,  “  and  I’ll  stand  by  you 
till  my  last  ounce  of  dust  is  gone.  I’m  a  rich  man,  and  don’t  want 
one  of  the  Wattles  to  lie  in  prison  to  rot  like - ” 

“  I’ll  give  it  to  you  straight  as  truth  can  make  it,  Jed,”  said  the 
prisoner,  “  as  I  know  I  am  in  the  meshes  of  a  vindictive  insurance 
company,  that  is  trying  to  avoid  paying  thirty  thousand  dollars  in¬ 
surance  on  my  store.  A  fireman  by  the  name  of  Dick  Decker  has 
been  induced  to  swear  that  I  set  fire  to  the  store  myself.  On  his  evi¬ 
dence  I  have  been  arrested  and  indicted,  and  in  another  month  I  am 
to  be  tried.  In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  owing  to  certain 
things  that  have  happened  since  the  fire,  I  am  sure  to  be  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  penal  servitude.  I  have  no 
witness  except  to  swear  to  my  previous  good  character,  and  nobody 
swears  against  me  but  this  man  Decker.  Everybody  believes  him 
because  he  has  saved  severel  women  and  children  at  fires,  and  is  pop¬ 
ular.” 

“  You  didn’t  burn  your  store?” 

“  No,  I  did  not.” 

“  You  swear  that,  Nick?” 

«*  Yes,  I  swear  it.” 

“  Then  I  believe  you.  I  will  go  and  see  this  fireman,  and - ” 

“  You  will  have  to  be  careful,  Jed,”  said  Nick.  “Two  of  my  friends 
have  been  killed  by  him.” 

“  What  for?” 

“  Well,  the  truth  is  they  were  trying  tc  kill  him— to  get  him  out  of 
the  way.” 

“  So  he  got  the  drop  on  them,  did  he?”  the  Californian  asked. 

“  Yes,  he  got  it  on  them  too  quick.” 

“  Well,  he  won’t  get  the  drop  on  me.  Jed  Wattles  ain’t  that  kind 
of  a  galoot.” 

“  Be  careful,  Jed.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I’ll  be  careful.  I  always  am.  I  am  a  careful  man.” 

“  So  is  Decker.  He  is  quick  as  lightning  on  the  shoot.” 

“  I  ain’t  going  on  the  shoot,”  was  the  reply.  “  I  am  going  to  put 
gold  up,  and  let  him  buck  against  it  till  his  courage  gives  way.” 

“  Buy  him  ofi?” 

“  You’ve  hit  it,  Nick.” 

“  You  don’t  know  him,  Jed,”  said  Nick,  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

“  Every  man  has  his  price.” 

“  His  price  is  a  big  one.” 

“  My  pile  is  a  big  one.” 

“  He  has  a  pride  that  will  make  him  stiff,” 

“  Gold  is  heavy.  He  will  bend  under  a  load  of  it.” 

“  One  ounce  of  lead  in  the  right  place,  will  do  more  than  a  thousand 
ounces  of  gold.” 

“  We’ll  see.  I  will  come  again  to-morrow  after  I  see  him.” 

The  jailer  came  at  the  end  of  the  half  hour,  and  found  them  in  a 
whispered  conversation. 

“  Time’s  up,”  he  said,  as  he  opened  the  cell  door. 

“So  am  I,  pard.  I  run  on  time  and  never  miss  my  station,”  and 
as  he  spoke  he  slipped  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece  into  the  jailer’s  hand. 

“  What’s  this  for?”  the  jailer  asked. 

“For  doing  what  you  were  not  required  to  do,”  was  the  reply. 
“You’re  not  required  by  law  to  let  me  in  to  see  my  brother,  and  then 
wait  half  an  hour  for  me.  Your  pay  is  not  equal  to  a  banker’s,  so 
you  should  have  something  for  your  pains— eh,  pard?” 

“  You  reason  like  a  lawyer,”  said  the  smiling  official,  as  ho  pock¬ 
eted  the  coin  and  showed  the  visitor  out  of  the  jail. 

“  I  will  return  to-morrow,”  said  the  Californian. 

“Yon  shall  be  admitted,  sir.” 

Jed  Wattles  wont  to  a  hotel  and  took  a  room  there,  but  registering 
as  simply  “Jed,  California.” 

That  afternoon  he  went  in  search  of  Dick  Decker.  He  failed  to  find 
him  till  near  snnset.  Then  he  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  a  party  of 
young  men  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

Tiie  Californian  went  up  to  him  and  asked: 

“  Is  your  name  Decker?” 


“  Yes,  sir,  that’s  my  name,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“  My  name  is  Wattles — Jed  Wattles  of  California. 

Dick  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise,  and  saw  a  marked  resemblance 
to  the  man  in  jail. 

“  I  have  come  to  Dunkirk  to  see  you,  Mr.  Decker,  and  ” 

“  You  are  a  brother  to  Nick  Wattles,  are  you  not,  sir?”  Dick  asked, 
interrupting  him. 

“You’ve  hit  it,  pard,  I  am.” 

“  Then  you  do  not  feel  very  friendly  toward  me,  I  presume?” 

“  Yes,  I  do.  The  war  is  ended.  I  am  a  peace  man,  and  come  to 
see  if  we  can’t  compromise  on  a  peace  footing.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,”  said  Dick,  in  no  little  surprise.  “  What 
do  you  mean!” 

The  Californian  looked  hard  at  the  young  man,  as  if  trying  to  read 
his  thoughts,  and  said: 

“  My  brother  is  in  your  hands,  and  you  can - ” 

“You  are  mistaken,  sir.  He  is  in  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  I 
am  only  a  witness  against  him.” 

“  You’ve  hit  it,  pard!”  and  the  Californian  grasped  his  hand.  “The 
witnesses  decide  a  case  every  time.  My  brother  didn’t  do  the  square 
thing  with  you  because  he  is  a  fool.  I  am  not  a  fool;  no  more  be 
you.  I  have  plenty  of  the  dust,  and  if  Nick  is  acquitted  in  court  you 
will  be  a  rich  man — eh,  pard?” 

Dick  was  amazed. 

He  saw  what  the  man  meant,  but  pretended  not  to.  He  also  saw 
that  he  was  a  Californian  all  over,  and  therefore  a  very  dangerous 
man  in  a  difficulty. 

“  Do  you  twig,  pard?”  Jed  Wattles  asked,  after  a  pause. 

“  I  think  I  do,”  was  the  reply. 

“  What  say  you?” 

“I  say  nothing  just  now  farther  than  that  I  will  see  you  again  to¬ 
morrow,”  and  with  that  he  walked  away  and  left  the  Californian 
standing  in  front  of  his  hotel. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


THE  CALIFORNIAN. 

Jed  Wattles  glared  after  the  young  fireman  as  though  utterly  un¬ 
certain  what  to  do.  To  attempt  any  violence  he  well  knew  would 
arouse  the  whole  city  to  a  mad  frenzy  that  might  lead  to  lynching. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dick  went  away  in  a  rage.  He  felt  insulted. 
The  man  meant  to  bribe  him,  and  that  was  the  greatest  insult  that 
could  have  been  offered  him. 

Just  what  to  do  he  did  not  know  at  the  moment.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  knock  him  down,  but  the  man  was  armed,  and  had  a  way  about 
him  that  caused  Dick  to  wait  and  hear  more. 

“He  means  for  me  to  understand  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  m  y 
round  sum  to  bribe  me  not  to  push  the  case  against  his  bro3i*. 
reasoned  Dick  to  himself,  as  he  wended  his  way  up  the  sueet.  “  He 
did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  but  thai’s  what  he  means,,  and  he 
ought  to  be  in  jail  with  his  brother  for  it.  I’ll  talk  with  Ben  about 
it  and  see  what  he  thinks.  Ben  has  a  good  head.” 

That  evening  he  talked  with  Ben  Wilson  and  told  him  what  Jed 
Wattles  had  said  to  him. 

“Hanged  if  he  ain’t  a  cool  one!”  exclaimed  Ben, 

“Yes,  he  is  as  cool  as  ice,”  remarked  Dick, 

“And  all  the  more  dangerous.” 

“Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,”  Dick  said.  “I  am  armed  all  the 
time  now.” 

“  Those  Californians  never  let  a  fellow  get  the  drop  on  them.” 

“  Well,  we  Dunkirk  lads  are  a  little  that  way  ourselves,”  returned 
Dick. 

“So  we  are;  but  look  out  for  him,  Dick.  He  is  the  most  dangerous! 
man  you  have  had  to  deal  with  yet  in  this  business.  He  means' tol 
bu\  you  ofl  if  he  can,  but  to  get  rid  of  you  at  any  price.” 

“  He  doesn’t  look  like  a  man  who  would  stab  another  iu  the  back.”  ' 

“Maybe  he  is  not;  but  look  out  for  him.  He  belongs  to  the  Wattles 
family.” 


“  I  told  him  I  would  meet  him  to-morrow.” 

“  Wel!,  meet  him  where-where  two  o'f  ns-wilnesses-can  hea, 
what  is  said  Then  we  can  make  him  take  water  and  leave  the  town/ 
All  t  ight.  I  will  try  to  get  him  to  go  to  Benson’s  saloon,  when 
we  can  sit  and  talk  over  tho  matter  in  private.  You  and  Jack  can  gel 
into  the  closet,  back  of  tho  table  near  the  closet  door,  where  vou  cat 
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bear  all  mat’s  said.  When  I  rap  three  times  on  the  table  with  my 
bt*r  glass  both  of  you  can  come  out  and  fuce  him.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  the  best  way  to  serve  him.  When  he  learns  what  the 
penalty  for  attempting  to  bribe  a  witness  is  he  will  go  awav,  and  leave 
his  brother  to  his  fate.” 

“Probably  he  will.  I  don’t  wish  to  get  him  into  any  trouble,  as  I 
don’t  blame  a  man  for  trying  to  save  his  brother  from  State  prison.” 

“No,  though  that  brother  is  the  worst  of  villains.” 

The  two  tiremen  parted  and  went  to  their  respective  quarters,  after 
agreeing  to  meet  on  the  following  morning. 

The  Californian  waited  patiently  for  the  hour  when  he  was  to  meet 
the  young  fireman.  But  during  the  time  of  waiting  he  heard  much  of 
bis  history  from  several  citizens  who  were  discussing  his  merits  as  a 
r&an  and  a  fireman. 

“  He  is  a  brave  fellow,”  thought  Jed  Wattles,  as  he  heard  incident 
alter  incident  in  his  history  mentioned,  “aud  if  he  will  take  gold  and 
keep  quiet  I  would  like  to  be  his  friend.  Nick  ain’t  as  white  as  he 
flight  to  be,  or  he  would  not  have  allowed  his  friends  to  try  to  wipe 
the  fireman  out  in  the  dark.  I  will  tell  him  that  I  am  not  the  kind 
that  Nick  is,  if  we  are  brothers.  It’s  the  name,  not  the  man,  I  am 
trying  to  save  from  disgrace.” 

When  the  time  came  that  was  to  bring  Dick  to  the  interview,  he 
talked  up  to  the  hotel  where  Jed  Wattles  was  stopping,  and  greeted 
him  with: 

“  I  promised  to  meet  and  talk  with  you  to-day.  I  am  at  your  ser¬ 
vice,  sir.” 

“  Thanks,  sir.  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  pard,  as  I  have  heard 
that  about  you  to-day  which  says  you  are  a  white  man. 

“Oh,  yes.  I  was  born  white,”  said  Dick,  laughing. 

“  I  don’t  refer  to  the  color  of  your  skin.  In  California  we  have 
men  of  your  color  whom  we  don’t  regard  as  white  men.  Will  you 
come  up  to  my  room  and — — ” 

“  Well,  no.  I  think  we  had  better  go  round  to  Benson’s,  where  we 
can  have  a  glass  of  beer  in  a  corner,  and  talk  business  on  the  quiet.” 

“You’ve  hit  it,  pard.  Lead  the  way;  and  I’ll  follow,  even  if  it  leads 
over  the  divide.” 

Dick  led  the  way  into  Benson’s  saloon,  and  into  the  corner  where 
Ben  Wilson  and  Jack  Cummins  had  concealed  themselves  in  a  closet 
t  just  behind  the  table. 

Dick  and  Jed  seated  themselves  at  the  table  and  called  for  beer.  A 
e  white-aproned  waiter  responded  with  two  glasses  of  foaming  liquid, 
which  the  Californian  paid  for. 

“Now  tell  me  your  business  in  regard  to  me?”  Dick  asked. 

"It  is  simply  this,”  said  Jed  Wattles;  “  Nick  Wattles  is  my  brother. 
(C  i  care  nothing  for  him.  We  have  been  separated  for  over  ten  years.  I 
wentsto  California  and  made  a  fortune  in  the  mines,  and  now  I  find  the 
about  to  be  disgraced.  I  want  to  save  the  name — not  at 
5  the  expense  of  anybody  else’s  name,  but  at  the  price  of  gold.  Do  you 
catch  on?”  , 

J4 Not  exactly,”  said  Dick,  who  wanted  him  to  be  more  explicit  in 

Ms  proposition.  ; 

“How  much  will  you  charge  to  keep  away  from  the  court  house  on 

'.he  day  Nick  is  tried?” 

Dick  looked  hard  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  saw  that  he  was  not  to 
be  caoght  in  a  trap  that  way  unless  he  was  more  explicit  himself. 

“How  much  are  you  willing  to  pay?”  he  asked. 

“A  big  sum,  on  the  square,  pard.” 

“Do  you  wish  to  bribe  me  as  a  witness  against  your  brother? 

“No;  I  wouldn’t  insult  you  with  such  an  offer  as  that.” 

“Then  I  don’t  understand  you.” 

The  Californian  looked  at  him  in  a  manner  that  plainly  betrayed 
the  fact  that  he  was  suspicious  of  him. 

“Do  you  want  to  understand  me?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes.” 

“Your  presence  will  convict  my  brother.” 

“  My  evidence  will,  I  think.’’ 

“Your  evidence  can  do  him  no  harm  if  you  are  not  there  during  the 

►  trial.” 

"Of  course  not.” 

**Then  you  understand  me?” 

mKo;  I  do  not.” 

“  But  I  say  you  do,”  and  the  Californian  looked  him  full  in  the  face 

be  4poke.  “  You  are  no  fool,  nor  am  I  one.  I  am  not  the  man  to 
9  self  in  another  man’s  power.  I  have  plenty  of  the  yellow  bo\s, 


and  am  willing  to  part  with  some  of  them  to  save  my  name  from  dis¬ 
grace.  Do  you  catch  on  now?” 

“  I  do  as  far  as  you  have  gone,  but  you  leave  me  in  the  dark  still.” 

“  Name  yout*  terms.” 

“  I  haven’t  any  terms.” 

Jed  Wattles  glared  at  him  as  if  trying  to  read  his  thoughts;  but 
Dick  seemed  as  innocent  as  an  infant  as  be  returned  his  gaze. 

“  You  are  not  dealing  square,”  the  Californian  said,  after  a  pause. 

“  I  am  not  dealing  at  all.  I  am  here  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say,” 
was  the  quiet  reply. 

“  Now,  that  you  have  heard  my  say,  what  have  you  to  say?” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  say.” 

“  You  had  made  up  your  mind,  then,  before  you  came  here?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Which  shows  you  did  understand  my  meaning,”  said  Wattles,  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice.  “  You  are  not  the  square  man  I  thought  you 
were.  Our  business  is  ended,”  and  the  man  rose  to  his  feet  with  a 
scowl  on  his  face. 

Dick  rose,  too,  keeping  his  eyes  on  his  man. 

“  You  force  me  to  defend  my  name.  In  California  we  call  a  man 
out  and  give  him  a  chance  with  rifles  or  pistols — which  weapons  will 
you  have?” 

“  I  always  carry  a  revolver  with  me,”  replied  Dick,  “and  am  ready 
at  any  time  for  an  emergency,”  and  he  held  his  hand  on  his  trusty  re¬ 
volver  as  he  spoke. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  QUARREL  AND  CHALLENGE. 

Ben  Wilson  and  his  friend  Jack,  in  the  closet  behind  Dick  and  the 
Californian,  thought  they  were  going  to  draw  their  weapons  and  fight 
then  and  there.  They  were  anxious  to  prevent  bloodshed,  if  possible, 
and  so,  without  waiting  for  the  signal  agreed  upon,  they  burst  out  of 
the  closet  and  confronted  the  two  meD. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  Ben  Wilson,  “  yon  must  not  fight.  There  has 
been  enough  blood  shed  over  this  affair.” 

“  Who  in  native  thunder  are  you?”  demanded  Jed  Wattles,  in  very 

/ 

menacing  tones,  his  band  on  his  revolver. 

“  They  are  friends  of  mine,”  said  Dick,  “  and  both  of  them  are  gen¬ 
tlemen.” 

“  Were  they  in  that  closet  with  your  knowledge  and  consent?”  Jed 
demanded  of  Dick. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  you  are  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward,  sir!” 

“If  you  were  not  a  Wattles  I  would  consider  myself  insulted,”  said 
Dick,  coolly. 

“  You  don’t  consider  yourself  insulted,  then?”  Jed  asked. 

“  No— you  can’t  insult  me.” 

The  Californian  glared  at  him  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  if  debating 
with  himself  what  course  to  pursue. 

Suddenly  he  spat  in  Dick’s  face. 

“Does  that  insult  you?”  he  asked,  with  a  hiss  of  concentrated 
rage. 

For  answer  Dick  sprung  forward  and  dealt  him  a  stunning  blow 
between  the  eyes  that  staggered  him. 

The  Californian  drew  his  revolver,  but  Ben  Wilson  sprung  forward 
and  caught  the  weapon  ere  he  could  use  it.  Jack  caught  Dick,  and 
prevented  him  from  shooting. 

“  You  shall  not  fight  here,”  said  Ben.  “  I  will  call  the  police  and 
have  you  both  arrested!” 

“  But  he  shall  fight  me!”  hissed  Jed  Wattles,  perfectly  livid  with 
rage. 

“  I’ll  give  you  all  the  fight  you  want,”  said  Dick,  “  here,  now  or 
anywhere.” 

“  That’s  all  I  want.  When  shall  we  meet  and  where?” 

“  Do  you  mean  a  duel?”  Ben  Wilson  asked. 

“  Yes — nothing  else.” 

“  Well,  you  won’t  have  it.  It  is  against  the  laws  of  this  State,  and 
Dick  shall  not  become  a  law-breaker.  I’ll  have  you  both  put  under 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace  toward  each  other.” 

“  Ben  Wilson,”  said  Dick,  “  we  are  old  friends,  and  have  stood  side 
by  side  in  the  face  of  death;  but  if  you  want  my  friendship  you  must 
not  interfere  in  this  affair.  He  spat  in  my  face,  aud  nothing  but  a 
fight  will  atone  for  that.  No  apology  will  do.” 

“  No  apology  will  be  offered,”  said  Wattles. 
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“  Nor  accepted,”  added  Dick. 

“  Dick  Decker,  you  are  uot  going  to  put  your  life  against  that  of 
8uch  a  man,  are  you?” 

“  Holdl”  hissed  Jed;  “if  you  utter  another  reflection  on  my  char¬ 
acter,  1  will  cut,  your  heart  out  of  you!” 

“  I  do  not  fear  you,  or  any  other  of  your  name,”  retorted  Ben. 

“  You  fear  me  euough  not  to  repeat  your  words,”  was  the  reply. 

Ben  was  cool-headed,  and  did  not  care  to  precipitate  a  light  while 
trying  to  prevent  one. 

“  I  am  uot  on  the  warpath,”  he  remarked.  “  I  prefer  peace  always.” 

“  Then  you  have  no  business  here.  Give  me  my  revolver,  if  you 
please.” 

“  Not  just  yet.”  t 

By  this  time  the  few  customers  in  the  other  end  of  the  saloon  saw 
that  there  was  danger  of  a  tight,  and  came  running  forward  to  see  it. 

But  Ben  and  Jack  were  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  fight  then 
and  there,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  get  together. 

But  Dick  was  now  too  indignant  over  the  terrible  insult  that  had 
been  put  on  him.  He  was  determined  to  have  a  tight  with  the  man 
who  had  dared  to  spit  iu  his  face. 

Stepping  close  to  the  side  of  the  Californian,  he  said  in  low  tones: 

“  Go  to  your  hotel  and  wait  there  till  you  hear  for  me.  We  will 
meet  if  we  have  to  go  to  China.” 

“  Ah,  thank  you!  There’s  something  in  you  after  all,”  said  Jed 
Watties,  as  he  turned  on  his  heels  and  left  the  saloon. 

The  men  who  had  gathered  around  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  a 
tight  were  disappointed.  But  they  were  eager  in  their  desire  to  know 
all  about  it,  aud  who  the  other  party  was. 

“Don’t  say  a  word,”  said  Dick  to  both  Ben  and  Jack.  “It’s  all 
right,  gentlemen,  as  you  see.  Only  a  few  words  with  an  acquain¬ 
tance,  which  ended  as  you  see.” 

“  But  who  is  he?” 

“  Never  mind  who  he  is.  Come,  Ben  and  Jack,  let’s  go  over  to  the 
engine-house.” 

The  three  firemen  went  away  together,  leaving  the  men  in  the  sa¬ 
loon  to  thiok  what  they  pleased  about  what  had  occurred. 

On  the  way  to  the  engine-house,  Dick  said  to  Ben  and  Jack: 

“  I  never  thought  I  would  ever  engage  in  a  duel,  Dut  I  am  going  to 
tight  that  man  regardless  of  the  consequences.  Until  I  do  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  look  my  friends  in  the  face  again.” 

“Dick,  you  knocked  him  down  for  the  insult,”  said  Ben;  “  what 
more  do  you  want?” 

“  A  knock-down  does  not  wipe  it  out,  Ben.  I  must  have  more  sat¬ 
isfaction  than  that.” 

“  But  suppose  he  kills  you?  What  satisfaction  will  that  be  to  you?” 

“  I  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  did  my  best  to  kill 
him,”  was  the  reply,  “  and  to  get  the  chance  to  that  I  am  willing  that 
he  should  have  the  chance  at  me.  Now,  will  you  act  as  my  friend  in 
this  matter?” 

“  Do  you  mean  if  I  will  act  as  your  second  in  a  duel?”  Ben  asked. 

“  Yes;  that’s  what  I  mean.” 

“  Then  I  will  nay  no,  on  principle.” 

i“  Very  well.  Say  nothing.  Will  you  act  for  me,  Jack?” 

“No.  I  will  commit  no  crime  against  the  laws  oPthe  State,”  was 
Jack’s  reply. 

“  Then  I  will  look  elsewhere  for  a  friend.  I  shall  expect  both  of 
you  to  keep  quiet  and  say  nothing  about  this  thing  to  any  one  till 
after  it  is  over.” 

“  But,  Dick,  do  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  do?”  Ben  asked. 

“Yes,  I  think  I  do.  I  am  going  to  have  satisfaction.” 

“Bui  you  are  also  going  to  violate  the  law.  You  can  punish  him 
for  the  insult  aud - ” 

“Yes,  I  know  I  can  have  him  arrested  and  fined.  But  that  would 
give  me  no  satisfaction.  The  law  cannot  reach  the  case  at  all.  I 
must  go  behind  the  law  and  avenge  the  indignity  that  has  been  put 
upon  me.” 

“  You  are  excited  now.  To-morrow  morning  you  will  think  better 
of  it.  Don’t  do  anything  till  then.” 

“I  will  make  no  promises,”  and  with  that  he  turned  away  and  left 
them,  going  in  search  of  a  man  whom  he  believed  would  act  as  his 
friend  in  the  matter. 

The  man  was  a  physician  who  had  been  reared  In  the  South,  and 
who  had  no  scrouples  about  indorsing  the  Code.  Dr.  Edwards 

readily  accepted  the  position,  and  weut  at  once  to  see  Jod  Wattles. 

•  * 


whom  he  found  at  his  hotel.  No  notes  of  challenge  and  acceptauc 
were  necessary,  as  both  parties  understood  each  other. 

“I  have  come  on  behalf  of  my  friend,  Dick  Decker,’  said  tli 
doctor,  “and  beg  that  you  will  refer  me  to  your  friend  who  ia  i 

act  for  you.”  >  . 

“I  have  no  friend  here,”  was  the  reply,  “as  I  have  not  a  singl 

acquaintance  in  your  town.  I  am  willing  to  go  out  without  an 
friend.” 

“  I  cannot  permit  such  a  thing,  sir.  You  must  find  a  friend,  an 
let  this  thing  be  conducted  in  order.  Shall  I  get  you  a  friend  wh 
will  act  for  you?” 

“Can  you  oblige  me  so?” 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  can.” 

“  Then  1  am  your  friend  for  life,”  said  the  Californian.  “  Yo 
are  a  white  man,  sir,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.” 

Doctor  Edwards  went  in  search  of  his  friend — a  man  whom  hi 
well  knew — and  found  him  at  his  place  of  business.  Ten  minutes 
of  conversation  was  sufficient  to  arrange  the  uflair.  The  man  wa! 
then  introduced  to  Jed  Wattles,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  werj 
to  meet  at  sunrise  the  next  morning  at  a  point  beyond  the  lirni 
of  the  State,  and  fight  at  ten  paces  with  revolvers. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  be  on  the  field  at  the  appointed  hour! 
both  men,  accompanied  by  their  seconds,  left  Dunkirk  that  nigh! 
on  an  early  train,  leaving  everybody  in  ignorance  of  their  deetina* 
tion. 

But  Ben  Wilson  was  on  the  alert,  and  was  determined  to  do  all  hr 
his  power  to  prevent  a  meeting,  as  he  had  reason  to  fear  the  Cul> 
fornian’s  skill  in  the  use  of  the  revolver. 

CHAPTER  XXIN. 

NORA  IN  DISGUISE. 

The  sub-foreman  of  the  hook  and  ladder  company,  Ben  Wilson,  w; 
extremely  anxious  to  prevent  a  meeting  between  Dick  and  Houles 
He  was  not  aware  that  Dr.  Edwards  had  agreed  to  act  for  the  voim* 
fireman.  He  was  uuder  the  impression  that  the  latter  had  concffutae 
to  let  matters  rest  until  the  next  day. 

After  tea  Ben  went  around  to  Dick’s  quarters  and  found. that  ha  wa 
gone.  The  landlady  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  gone  ou 
of  town  for  a  few  days. 

“  Who  was  with  him,  ma’am?”  Ben  asked,  after  a  pause. 

“Dr.  Edwards  was  with  him,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Good  Heavens!”  gasped  Ben,  “  that  means  business.  I  must 
about  that  at  once.” 

He  hastened  to  the  hotel  where  Jed  Wattles  was  stopping  aud  found 
that  he,  too,  was  gone. 

“They  have  gone  out,  to  meet  in  the  morning  somew^rf^im 
tered  Ben,  “  and  one  or  both  will  be  killed.  Both  are  mad  enough  t 
fight  till  one  or  both  falls.  If  there  is  any  one  that  cau  stOD  Dick  it 
Nora  Norcross,  and  I  will  go  and  set  her  after  him.” 

With  Ben  Wilson,  to  resolve  was  to  act.  He  hastened  down  to  uf 
cottage  of  the  fair  Nora,  and  demanded  an  interview  at  once. 

“  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Wilson?”  Nora  asked,  as  sir 
entered  the  room. 

“  When  did  you  see  Dick  last?”  he  asked. 

“  Two  evenings  since,”  she  replied.  “  Why  do  yon  ask?  Hus  anj 
thing  happened  to  him?” 

•'  Nothing  has  happened  yet,”  said  he,  “  but  it  yon  do  not  interte- 
to  prevent,  something  serious  will  happen,”  and  then  ho  proceeded  t 
tell  her  all  about  the  meeting  with  Jed  Wattles  and  its  result 

“  ??  T  ?0tb  l6ft  tbe  city'”  "e  conilnueU,  -‘to  meet  somewhe 
and  fight  a  duel  at  sunrise.  You  are  the  only  one  who  can  do  no¬ 
thing  with  him.  He  worships  the  ground  yon  walk  on.  though  I  don 

know  that  he  has  said  anything  about  it  to  yon,  and  will  listen  to  wh 
you  say. 

Nora  was  red  and  pale  by  turns. 

“  Yes,"  she  added,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  -von  are  o 
of  bis  host  friends,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  1  don’t  mind  telling  yon  our  seer 
Dick  and  I  understand  each  other.  We  are  engaged.  I  willVo 

my  l’ower  10  this  duel.  What  mast  I  do  now?  M  „ 

I  am  too  bewildered  to  think.”  1  n0» 

::  Ume  •Toursel(  in  maacaline  apparel  again  and  -o  with  me  to  t 

Tlmv  win  mT  ,  “  ""‘y  b°  able  l°  “«•  -t  >h«e  where  the  -1 
1  hej  ill  make  for  some  point  ever  the  State  line.” 


: 


DICK  DECKER. 


«* Wait  for  me  and  I  will  soon  be  ready, 
hastening  out  of  the  room, 
lo  a  very  few  minutes  she  came  back 

man. 

•»  Now  I  am  ready  to  go,”  she  said. 


she  said,  springing  up  and 
again,  dressed  as  a  young 


He  escorted  ber  to  the  railway  station,  where  they  ascertained  that 
Dr.  Edwards  had  bought  tickets  for  two  to  a  certain  point. 

“  Was  no  one  with  him?”  she  asked  of  the  ticket-seller.* 

“  No,  he  was  alone  so  far  asjl  could  see,”  was  the  reply. 

"  That  point  is  only  one  mile  from  the  State  line,”  said  Ben 
“  They  will  fight  there  at  sunrisejn  the  morning.  You  will  have  to 
take  the  next  train  and  gojdiere.” 

“  Will  you  go,  too?” 

“I  will  risk  his  friendship  if  I  do,  as  he  already  notified  me  that 
any  eflort  on  my  part  to  interfere  would  make  us  enemieB  for  life.” 

“  Then  you  must  not  go,  and  I  will  not  let  him  know  that  I  have 
seen  you.  I  will  push  right  through,  for  I  am  armed  and  am  not  the 
least  bit  afraid.” 


Have  you  money  enough  with  you  for  all  possible  contingencies?” 

“  Why,  I  forgotgall  about  money.” 

44  There’s  more  than  enough,”  and  he  thrust  a  roll  of  bills  into  her 
hand.  “  You  will  have  to  hire  a  carriage,  maybe,  and  may  have  need 
for  a  considerable  sum.” 

“Oli,  thank  you,  Mr.  Wi.son!”  she  said,  tears  coming  into  her  eyes. 
“  You  are  a  true  friend  to  my  brave  Dick.” 

“As  he  is  to  me,”  said  Ben.  “He  would  do  anything  for  mo.” 

The  train  came  bounding  along,  and  Nora  shook  hands  with  Ben 
and  boarded  it.  The  next  miuute  she  was  bounding  along  at  the  rate 
of  forty  miles  per  hour  toward  the  little  village  on  the  border  line  of 
the  State. 

In  about  three  hours  the  train  stopped  at  the  little  village,  and  she 
stepped  out  on  the  platform  of  the  station.  It  was  past  midnight,  and 
only  the  station-master  and  two  passengers  were  there  when  the  train 

left. . 

•‘Is  there  a  hotel  here  in  this  place?”  she  asked  of  the  station- 

master. 

“  Well,  we  hev  a  tavern  byer,”  he  replied,  “  which  is  the  same  thing, 
I  calkerlate.” 

“  Yes,  a  tavern  is  what  I  mean.” 

41  In  course  it  is.  Them  fellers  will  show  yer  the  tavern.  They 
are  going  there.” 

“|  Yes,  we  are  going  to  the  tavern,”  said  one  of  the  two  young 
men,  who  were  a  couple  of  New  York  drummers.  “  We’ve  been  here 
often.  Come  along.  Have  you  any  baggage  with  you?” 

‘  No,  I’m  only  ou  a  flying  trip,”  she  replied. 

4’0b,  that’s  no  matter.  Come  on.” 

They  took  up  their  heavy  valises  and  led  the  way  to  the  village  tav- 
and  Nora  went  along  with  them  as  though  she  were  an  old  trav¬ 
eler.  .X  ‘ 

44  Where  are  you  from?”  one  of  the  young  men  asked. 

“  Dunkirk, ”  she  replied. 

44  Dunkirk!  I  was  there  the  other  day.  Lively  little  city  is  Dun¬ 
kirk.  Had  a  first-class  sensation  when  I  was  there.” 

44  What  was  that?”  she  asked. 

44  There  was  a  fire  in  a  pork-store,  and  when  one  of  the  firemen  went 
into  the  dwelling  part  of  the  building,  four  men  attacked  him  with 
daggers.  He  drew  his  shooter,  laid  ’em  all  out,  and  left  ’em  to  bake. 
But  before  he  reappeared  at  the  window,  one-  of  the  prettiest  girls  in 
tne  town  dashed  through  the  crowd,  dressed  in  men  s  clothes,  ran  up 
i- he  ladder  and  sprang  into  the  room  before  any  one  could  stop  tier. 
She  met  him  and  sn.ide  him  come  down  while  the  crowd  yelled  them¬ 
selves  hoarse.  Hanged  if  I  didn’t  outyell  the  crowd,  for  she  was  the 
pluckiest  girl  I  ever  saw,  and  she  was  just  the  girl  to  stand  by  her 
'^low  in  trouble.  I  beatd  the  next  morning  that  she  was  a  poor  girl 
¥hose  life  he  had  saved  in  the  great  factory  fire  a  few  months  before. 
They  eaid  her  name  was  Nora  Norcross.  I  got  one  of  her  pictures 
-'°m  one  of  the  book  stores  where  they  were  for  sale,  and  then  gave  a 
']fcliar  to  the  fund  to  buy  a  cottage  home  to  preseut  to  her.  They  say 
fellow,  Dick  Decker,  is  dead  gone  on  her,  and  she  i3  as  badly 
tflssahetf  on  him.  If  I  thought  it  was  not  true,  I  would  go  back  to 
Hhokirk,  and  lay  my  heart  at  her  feet.  Such  girls  are  very  scarce  in 
•;<i*  world.  Here’s  the  tavern.  It  isn't  the  finest  in  the  world,  but 
can  go  further  and  fare  worse,  I  can  tell  you.” 

h^r<Dg  the  walk  Nora  listened  and  said  nothing.  She  was  ulmo.-t 


afraid  the  drummer  who  had  seen  her  in  Dunkirk  in  male  attire, 
would  recognize  her  in  the  light.  But  when  the  sleepy  porter  was 
called  up,  she  discovered  that  only  candles  were  used.  By  Keeping 
well  back  in  the  dark,  she  managed  to  escape  discovery. 

Calling  fora  room,  she  went  up-stairs,  and  was  shown  into  one  that 
looked  out  over  a  lawn. 

The  two  drummers  had  a  room  on  the  other  corner. 

In  the  privacy  of  her  room,  Nora  had  more  time  to  think  than  when 
she  was  on  the  cars. 

“  Is  he  here?”  she  asked  herselfja  dozen  times  in  half  as  many  min¬ 
utes.  “  I  ought  to  find  out  before  going  to  bed,  or  I  may  not  see  him 
in  the  morning  till  it  is  too  late.  How  can  I  find  out?  That  porter 
down  stairs  ought  to  know?  But  will  he  tell  me?  Won’t  he  be  sus¬ 
picious  of  me  if  I  go  down  there  and  begin  to  ask  questions?  Ben 
said  I  would  have  to  hire  a  carriage,  and  I  ought  to  have  said  some¬ 
thing  to  him  about  it.  Ah!  there’s  a  light  in  the  next  rcom.  It  may 
be  that  Dick  and  Dr.  Edwards  are  in  there.  I  wisk  I  knew,  for  then  I 
could  watch  them  and  govern  my  course  by  theirs.  I  will  just  see  if 
he  is  in  there.” 

Taking  off  her  shoes,  she  tripped  softly  out  into  the  corridor  to  the 
door  of  the  next  room,  iu  which  a  light  was  still  burning,  and  peeped 
through  the  key-hole. 

She  almost  screamed  at  what  she  saw. 

At  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  sat  Dick  and  Dr.  Edwards  ex¬ 
amining  a  revolver. 

Straightening  herself  to  her  full  height,  she  resolved  to  make  a 
supreme  effort  to  prevent  the  fight  on  the  morrow. 

“If  I  let  them  know  that  I  am  ghere,”  she  reasoned,  “they  will 
slip  away  from  me  in  the  morning,  and  then  I  shall  have  come  all 
the  way  for  nothing.  No,  I  will  go  to  the  field  with  them,  and  in¬ 
terfere  in  time  to  prevent  it” 

She  went  back  to  her  room  fully  resolved  on  her  course,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  soundly  sleeping, 

Nora  was  a  girl  of  remarkable  nerve,  as  the  reader  has  seen  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Her  courage  did  not  fail  her  now,  so  3he 
slept  sweetly  without  any  nervousness. 

When  she  awoke  iu  the  morning  she  found  the  stars  fading  away, 
and  daylight  fast  coming  on. 

Springing  out  of  bed,  she  hastily  dressed  herself,  and  then  crept 
down-stairs  into  the  little  office  of  the  tavern. 

There  she  found  a  candle  burning,  but  no  one  in  there. 

Suddenly  she  heard  carriage  wheels,  and  running  to  the  door, 
saw  a  carriage  driving  rapidly  away  toward  the  State  line. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ON  THE  FIELD  OF  HONOR. 

“  My  God!”  gasped  Nora,  on  seeing  the  carriage  roll  away;  “they 
have  gone,  and  I  am  left!” 

The  landlord  came  in,  for  he  it  was  who  saw  them  off-. 

“  Are  you  the  landlord?”  she  asked. 

“  Yes,”  he  replied. 

“  Have  you  another  carriage  you  can  let  for  the  day?” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  Nor  any  kind  of  vehicle?” 

“  Oh,  I  have  a  buggy,”  he  said.  “  Where  do  you  want  to  go?” 

“  I  wish  to  follow  that  carriage  wherever  it  goes.” 

The  landlord  started. 

He  looked  hard  at  her  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  asked  s  .. 

“  Do  you  know  the  men  in  that  carriage?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Who  are  they?” 

“  Dick  Decker  and  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Dunkirk.” 

“  Where  are  you  from?” 

“  The  same  place?” 

“  Where  are  they  going?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  but  I  want  to  follow  und  keep  in  eight  of  them. 
Can  you  let  me  hate  your  buggy  and  a  driver  who  knows  the  country 
round  about  here?’ 

“  Yes;  I  will  g  t  with  you  myself.” 

“  Then  hurrr  up,  or  we  may  be  too  late  for  my  purpose.’’ 

The  landlord  hastened  out  to  the  stable  to  put  a  horse  to  the  old 
j  family  bug^y,  and  Nora  waited  in  the  little  office  of  the  tavern  till  he 
I  was  ready,' 
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To  her  the  seconds  seemed  like  minutes,  and  the  minutes  like  hours, 
so  impatient  was  she  to  he  up  and  away  to  the  Held. 

At  last  her  patience  would  hold  out  no  longer,  and  she  sprang  up 
and  ran  out  to  the  stable. 

“  For  God’s  sake,  hurry  up,  sir!”  she  cried,  “or  we  may  he  too 
late!” 

“  Too  late  for  what?”  he  asked. 

“  To  overtake  them  before  they  cross  the  State  line.” 

“  Well,  we  cau’t  do  that  nohow,”  he  said,  “for  they  are  there  by 
this  time.  It’s  only  a  mile  from  here,  you  know.” 

A  death-like  pallor  came  over  her,  and  she  leaned  against  the  buggy 
for  support. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  anyhow,  young  man?”  he  asked,  stopping  in 
his  work  to  glare  at  her. 

“  The  trouble  is  you  are  trifling  with  human  life,  sir.  Oh,  will  you 
hurry  up  and  get  away?  We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose!” 

“Good  gracious!  why  didn’t  you  say  so  before?”  and  the  mfan  hur¬ 
ried  his  work,  so  that  in  ten  minutes  more  they  were  ready  to  start. 

“  Go  as  fast  as  you  can,”  she  said,  as  she  sprang  into  the  buggy. 

The  landlord  astonished  the  sleepy  old  horse  with  a  severe  whack 
of  the  lines,  and  a  yell  that  startled  the  echoes.  The  old  horse  actually 
broke  into  a  run,  and  made  faster  time  than  he  had  made  since  he 
was  a  colt. 

;  But  the  buggy  was  much  older  than  the  horse.  It  rattled  and  creaked 
at  a  fearful  rate,  as  it  bounded  along  at  the  unusual  speed  it  was  go¬ 
ing,  and  Nora  became  apprehensive  of  a  catastrophe.  Her  apprehen¬ 
sions  were  realized.  In  crossing  a  little  gully  in  the  road  it  came 
apart,  and  both  driver  and  passenger  went  down  in  the  wreck. 

“  Oh,  my  God!”  cried  Nora,  “this  may  cost  both  their  lives!”  and 
springing  to  her  feet,  she  asked: 

“  Does  this  road  lead  to  the  State  line?” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  man,  “  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.” 

Nora  started  to  go  on  afoot. 

“  Hold  on!”  cried  the  laudlord. 

“  W bat’s  the  matter!”  , 

“I  want  pay  for  this!” 

“Pay  for  vihat?” 

“My  buggy — you  made  me  drive  fast,  and - ” 

“  I  hired  you  to  take  me  to  the  State  liue,  and  you  have  not  done 
so.  On  the  contrary,  you  came  near  breaking  my  neck.  I  owe  you 
nothing,  and  will  pay  you  nolhing.” 

“Young  fellow,”  hissed  the  enraged  Boniface,  “pay  me  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  or  I’ll  mash  your  head  for  you!”  and  he  advanced  toward  her  in 
a  hostile  manner. 

Nora  drew  a  tiny  revolver. 

“  Old  fellow,”  she  retorted,  “  get  out  of  my  way  or  I’ll  put  a  bullet 
into  you!  I  am  not  the  kind  you  take  me  for.” 
i  “  D-d-don’t  shoot!”  gasped  the  old  skinflint,  turning  deathly  pale, 
and  backing  away.  > 

“All  right,  then.  I  am  only  protecting  myself  from  imposition,” 
said  Nora,  and  then  she  turned  away  .and  left  him  in  the  road  with 
bis  wreck. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  gild  the  treetops  with  his  golden 
tints,  when  she  started  off  on  foot  toward  the  S’ate  line.  As  she 
looked  down  she  espied  the  tracks  of  a  carriage,  which  had  evidently 
been  made  but  a  few  minutes  previous.  - 

“  Ah!  I  am  on  the  right  path!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  will  soon  he 
there.  They  will  not  go  far  beyond  the  line  ere  they  stop;”  and  then, 
as  if  afraid  pf  being  too  late,  she  broke  into  a  run,  and  sped  along  the 
road  like  a  blithe  young  lad  behind  his  school  hour. 

Suddenly  she  saw  a  carriage  drawn  up  by  the  roadsine  in  the  bush¬ 
es.  She  rightly  divined  that  it  was  the  carriage  that  Dick  and  Dr. 
Edwards  had  come  in.  But  on  looking  around,  she  could  see  no  one 
but  the  sleepy  driver.  When  on  the^i point  of  speaking  to  him  she 
heard  two  pistol  shots  in  the  little  clearing  on  the  edge  of  the  woods 
on  her  left.  4 

“  My  God!”  she  gasped.  “  They  are  fighting,  and  I  am  too 
late!” 

Bounding  like  a  frightened  rawn  through  the  buahes,  she  suddenly 
came  upon  the  field  of  honor.  e 

Glancing  at  one  of  the  principals,  she  sgw  that  lit  7qS  a  stranger. 
The  other  one,  then,  must  be  Dick,  she  thou^ljt. 

Looking  the  other  way,  she  saw  Dick  lying  on  the  ground,  and  Doc¬ 
tor  Edwards  kneeling  by  his  side. 


“  He  has  fallen!”  she  gasped,  pressing  a  hand. toiler  heart  as  if  to 
still  its  wild  throbbing,  and  leaning  heavily  agataSU  a  tree.  vor  ^ 
moment  or  two  she  thought  she  was  going  to  swoon, ^  {fed  made  a  UM 

perate  effort  to  regain  command  of  herself.  #  '  J 

The  thought  flashed  over  her  that  Wattles’  gfifng  had  followed  Dicffl 
for  months  to  kill  him,  and  that  now  one  of  them  had  shot  him  dow:\ 
It  maddened  her  to  think  about  it. 

Ben  Wilson  had  told  her  who  the  Californian  was. 

Springing  forward,  she  cried  out:  ,  ■  5- 

“  Jed  Wattles,  you  are  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward!  You  dare  rioS 
fight  vie  /” 

“  Who  in  thunder  are  you?”  demanded  the  .astonished  Californian. 

“  A  better  man  than  any  who  ever  wrote  Jed  Wattles  for  his  name!’1 
was  the  reply. 

“Take  your  stand!”  cried  Jed  Wattles.  “I  don’t  know  who  yoil 
are,  but  I  will  teach  you  a  lesson  you  will  not  soon  forget. 

She  ran  to  where  Dick  was  lying,  saw  his  white  face  turned  up  to 
the  sky  and  the  surgeon  kneeling  by  his  side.  On  the  ground  nea| 
him  lay  the  still  smoking  revolver.  She  snatched  it  up  and  stood 
within  three  feet  of  him. 

“  I  am  ready!”  she  exclaimed. 

Dr.  Edwards  looked  up  and  saw  that  a  young  stranger  had  taken 
Dick’s  place.' 

“Hold!  Who  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“His  friend — stand  away.  I  will  avenge  him,  or  else  lie  by  his 
side.” 

The  doctor  rose  to  his  feet.  * 

Wattles’  second  gave  the  word. 

Both  fired  at  the  same  time,  and  Jed  wa3  seen  to  throw  np  both 
hands,  stagger  forward,  and  fall  flat  on  his  face. 


CHATTER  XXV. 

A  VERY  STRANGE  DUEL,  AND  THE  RESULT. 

The  two  seconds  seemed  to  be  rooted  to  the  spot  by  the  sudden 
turn  the  duel  had  taken.  They  both  stared  at  the  youth  in  speech less 
wonder,  as  he  stood'  there  with  the  smoking  revoifer  in  his  hand. 

Then  the  second  went  to  the  fallen  man  and  turned  him  over  on  hit 
back. 

A  single  glance  told  the  story. 

“  He  is  dean,”  he  said. 

“  I  am  satisfied,”  said  the  youth,  in  a  hard,  metallic  voice.  “How 
is  the  other  one?  Is  he  dead?” 

“No,”  said  the  surgeon,  going  back  to  Dick’s  side.  “He  will  live.” 

Thank  God!  she  exclaimed,  aud  then  she  sank  down  into  fij 
death-like  swoon. 

\/hat  does  this  mean?  ’  exclaimed  the  doctor,  rushing  forwardi 
“  He  must  be  wounded,  too.” 

Kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  youth,  he  tore  open  the  bosom  qfM 
coat  in  search  of  a  wound. 

“Good  heavens!  It’s  a  woman!”  he  cried,  looking  the  picture  o 
amazement.  • 

“  wlmt!”  exclaimed  the  other  second,  running  forward. 

“  IoS  a  woman — and  she  is  Nora  Norcross,  of  Dunkirk!” 

The  doctor  had  seen  the  picture  of  that  face  too  often  not  t 
know  it  now. 

“  Is  she  hurt?”  the  other  asked. 

R,U"  ?ow"  10  tl,e  st,rin"  lbere  ““<!  get  your,  hat  fall  of  water," 

,d  the  doctor.  “She  may  have  only  fainted  and  will  soon  r<* 

CO  V  61  • 

The  man  ran  down  along  a  small  path  that  led  to  a  .prim-  « 
c  ear,  cold  water,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  hie  hat' fall 

cllctm  r  ““  d°Ct0r  SPr''Dkled  Uberaliy  00  lh0 

groaned  and  opened  her  eyes  with  a  start. 

“  Are  you  better  now?”  the  doctor  asked 

“Where  am  ir  she  ashed,  trying  to  rise' from  the  ground 

You  are  with  friends,  Miss  Norcross*’  onu  n  na* 

don’t  be  uneasy.”  °#8'  said  Dr.  Edwards,  at 

She  glared  at  the  doctor  on  hearing  her  name  called 
•' Is  he  alive?”  shi  asked.  name  called. 

“  Yes;  he  was  only  stunned  by  a  scalp  wound  ami  will 
cover.  Are  you  hit?”  -  H  u  ’  an  VV1‘1  s01 

“  No;  I  am  not  hurt.” 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.” 


o| 


cl 
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Jost  tl.ou  i bay  heard  a  deep  groan  from  Dick,  and  tarnin*  to  him 
<;W  that  he  was  comiug  to.  °  UI,n 

■  me  surgeon  took  charge  of  him  again,  and  watched  the  process 

0f  returning  consciousness.  * 

Dick  opened  his  eyes  and  groaned  again,  raising  his  hand  to  ids 

head. 

When  he  took  it  away  it  was  covered  with  blood. 

“You  are  all  right,  Dick,  my  boy,”  said  the  surgeon,  “  but  it  was  a 
close  call.  The  bullet  grazed  your  head  so  hard  as  to  stuu  you  and 
-ear  up  the  scalp.” 

“  No  worse  than  that,  doctor?”  Nora  asked. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  had  a  magical  effect  on  him.  He  sprang  up 
on  bi3  elbow  and  glutei,  at  her,  as  she  reclined  on  the  grass  not  four 

feet  from  him. 

“My  God,  Nora!”  he  gasped;  “  you  here!” 

“Yes,  Dick,”  she  replied.  “  I  came  to  prevent  the  duel,  but  was 
too  late.  You  are  hurt,  my  hero.” 

“Yes;  but  I  will  get  over  it  and  be  as  sound  as  ever.  But  where  is 
lie,  doctor?  Was  he  hit?” 

“  He  is  dead,”  said  the  surgeon. 

«*  Did  I  hit  him,  then?” 

“No.  He  was  hit  by  the  second  shot.” 

.  “  Second  shot!”  be  exclaimed. 

“Don’t  tell  him,  doctor,  please,”  said  Nora. 

Dick  heard  her  and  sprang  up. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “tell  me  everything.  I  don’t  remember  uny  second 
shot.” 

“The  lady  there  took  your  place,  and  had  the  second  fire,”  said  the 
man  who  had  acted  as  Wattles’  second  in  the  affair. 

Dick  glared  at  Nora  in  profound  amazement. 

“I— I— thought— you— were  dead,”  she  said,  in  faltering  tones, 
“and  wanted  to  avenge  you.  Oh,  I  am  sorry  I  did  it.” 

"I  must  be  Jdreaming,”  said  the  young  fireman,  scarely  able  to 
comprehend  all  he  heard. 

“No;  you  are  not  dreaming,”  the  doctor  said.  “You  will  have  a 
pretty  sore  head  for  some  time.” 

“Bat  I  shall  have  the  prettiest  nurse  in  the  world,  doctor,  so  I 
don’t  mind  that.  But  how  came  you  to  let  her  fight  him?  She  might 
hpre  been  killed.”  -  ' 

“Didn’t  know  who  she  was  till  after  she  had  laid  him  out.  I  never 
saw  anything  done  more  neatly  in  my  life.  She  is  a  born  duelist, 
Dick,  and  no  mistake.” 

“Oh,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  let  it  be  known  that  I  was  here!”  she 
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pleaded,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  “  It  will  give  me  a  reputation  I 


would  not  have  for  worlds.” 

“We  will  not  say  anything  about  it,”  the  surgeon  said,  looking  over 
ufft^dead  man’s  second. 

“  Yes,  we  will  agree  to  keep  that  part  of  the  afiair  a  secret,  the 
man  aaid,  “I  would  not  have  it  known  that  I  seconded  a  man  in  a 
djel  against  a  woman.  Had  I  suspected  who  she  was,  I  would  not 
have  permitted  the  duel.” 

Nora  thanked  the  two  men,  and  then  turned  her  attention  to* the 
man  whom  she  had  come  so  far  to  save. 

But  a  new  danger  now  menaced  them — one  they  had  not  counted 

on. 

The  old  tavern-keeper  whom  Nora  had  left  with  his  wrecked  vehicle 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  had  met  a  half  dozen  citizens  of  the  county, 
ana  told  them  that  he  suspected  a  duel  was  about  being  fought  just 
ov*r  the  State  line. 

Tue  partv  came  on  at  once,  and  found  the  others  about  to  outer  1 10 

carriages  to  return  £ 

Ok,  dead  man  was  left  where  he  fell.  They  did  not  car*  to  take 
eaarge  of  the  remains,  as  arrests  would  follow,  ate  I  no  tr0L  e 

b«  the  result. 

“  Here!”  cried  one- of  the  men,  seizing  hold  of  Dr.  Ld  w^rds, 

that  man?”  .\- 

don’t  know  was  the  repljT.  ' 

“  1  arrest  the  whole  party  for  the  murder!”  exclaimed  the  man, 

greatly  excited. 

Are  you  an  officer?”  the  doctor  asked, 
fo*  I  am  only  a  citizen.” 

* <J  wrdch  State?” 

*  Well,  we  are  not’in  New  York  State.  We  have  broken  no  law  of 
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that  State.  So  if  you  don’t  take  your  hands  off  of  me  I  will-put  a  bul¬ 
let  into  you.” 

The  citizen  saw  that  he  was  at  a  disadvantage,  and  so  he  released 
his  hold  on  the  surgeon. 

“  Come,  let’s  get  away  from  here,”  said  the  surgeon,  leading  Dick 
away  from  the  spot  to  the  carriage. 

Nora  and  the  other  followed,  and  in  another  moment  all  four  were 
speeding  back  to  the  village. 

They  overtook  the  tavern-keeper  gathering  up  the  wreck  of  his 
buggy  and  putting  it  into  a  wagon  to  carry  back  home. 

But  they  lost  no  time  in  that  part  of  the  country.  They  drove 
direct  to  the  depot,  where  a  train  for  New  York  was  due  in  ten  min¬ 
utes.  Once  on  board  the  train  they  had  no  fears  of  an  arrest. 

The  train  came  thundering  along,  and  all  four  boarded  it,  after  pay¬ 
ing  carriage  hire  and  a  good  round  fee  for  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
drivers. 

The  train  reached  New  York  in  four  hours.  But  the  telegraph  had 
sent  the  news  of  the  duel  all  over  the  country. 

Taking  a  train  from  New  York,  they  reached  Dunkirk  two  hours 
later,  where  everybody  was  talking  about  the  duel.  The  news  had 
come  that  Wattles  was  dead  and  Dick  Decker  badly  wounded. 

Of  course  the  most  intense  excitement  prevailed  in  Dunkirk.  That.i 
Dick  had  laid  out  another  of  the  Wattles’  gang,  was  a  source  of  in¬ 
tense  satisfaction  to  all  his  friends.  But  they  all  condemned  the  duel,  ^ 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  given  his  antagonist  a  chance  to  kill  him. 

“There  was  no  sense  in  that,”  they  said. 

But  then  there  were  others  who  thought  differently,  and  so  public 
opinion  was  divided.  Yet  everyone  was  glad  that  be  had  killed  his 
man  and  escaped  with  his  own  life. 

When  he  readied  Dunkirk,  he  told  Nora  to  slip  out  on  the  oilier 
side  of  the  train  to  escape  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  party,  as 
much  would  be  said  about  it  in  the  event  of  her  trip  being  found  out. 
She  did  as  he  advised,  and  reached  home  in  safety  without  being  dis¬ 
covered. 

CHAPTER  XXYI. 

THE  LAST  DESPERATE  ATTEMPT  AT  MURDER. 

A  carriage  was  called,  and  Dick  was  ushered  into  it  by  Dr.  Ed¬ 
wards  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  they  were  not  able  to  avoid  being 
recognized. 

“Hurrah  for  Dick  Decker!”  yelled  a  small  boy,  who  saw  and  instant¬ 
ly  recognized  the  gallant  young  fireman. 

“  Where  is  he,  where  is  he?”  cried  a  score  of  others. 

“  In  that  carriage.  Whoop!  He’s  the  gainest  chicken  in  the  hull 
lot!” 

And  the  gang  chased  the  carriage  like  so  many  wild  young  Indians. 
The  news  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  the  young  fireman  had 
returned.  Hundreds  ran  at  once  to  his  place  of  abode,  end  in  a 
few  minutes  the  street  in  front' of  the  house  was  jammed  with  peor 
pie  anxious  to  learn  the  extent  of  his  wound. 

As  Doctor  Edwards  did  not  care  to  have  any  questions  put  to 
him  in  public,  he  requested  a  brother  physician  to  examine  the 
wound  and  report  to  the  crowd. 

*It  was  done,  and  the  people  went  away  satisfied  that  their  hero 
was  not  in  any  very  great  danger  of  death  from  the  wound. 

That  evening  the  hook  and  ladder  company  turned  out  in  full 
uniform,  stopping  in  front  of  the  house  and  giving  three  cheers  for 
their  gallant  foreman. 

Ben  Wilson  went  in  to  see  him,  and  told  him  the  boys  wanted  to 
know  how  he  was. 

“  Tell  ’em  I  am  pretty  sore  just  now,”  he  said,  “  but  that  I  will  be 
up  again  in  a  few  days.” 

The  next  day  Nora  and  her  mother  called  on  him. 

“  If  you  need  a  nurse  I  will  stay  and  lake  care  of  you,  Dick,”  said  | 
the  widow. 

“  Oh,  I  am  not  so  bad  off  as  that,”  he  said.  “  It’s  only  a  scratch.” 

“  How  did  you  get  it?”  a  man  in  the  room  asked. 

“  I  fell  down,”  he  replied. 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  see,”  and  the  man  laughed. 

Dick  and  his  friends  had  agreed  never  to  acknowledge  any  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  duel,  in  order  to  keep  from  being  arrested  and  tried  for 
it,  as  dueling  was  against  the  laws  of  both  States. 

Many  men  tried  to  get  T)r.  Edwards  and  the  other  second  to  give 
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some  particulars  about  the  duel,  but  they  were  as  mum  as  clams,  and 
would  not  talk  about  it  to  any  one. 

Ben  Wilson  asked  Nora  if  she  found  him  before  the  fight  came  off, 
and  the  brave  girl  told  him  all  her  adventures  up  to  the  moment  she 
saw  the  carriage  standing  in  the  bushes  near  the  dueling  ground. 
Beyond  that  she  would  not  say  a  word,  which  showed  that  a  woman 
could  keep  a  secret  when  she  tried  hard  to  do  so. 

When  Nick  Wattles  was  told  that  his  brother  had  been  killed  in  a 
duel  with  Dick  Decker,  he  broke  down  completely  and  wept  like  a 
child.  He  had  two  more  brothers  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  to  get  rid  of  the  young  fireman.  But  they  were  not  the  men 
to  face  danger  as  Jed  had  done.  He  was  in  despair,  and  regarded 
bis  game  as  hopeless. 

In  this  condition  he  sent  for  his  two  brothers.  They  dared  not  go 
to  Dunkirk,  as  the  public  feeling  against  them  was  too  pronounced. 
They  sent  one  of  their  trusted  chums,  who  came  and  had  a  long  talk 
with  the  prisoner. 

“Joe,”  said  V  attles  to  the  man,  after  the  jailor  had  closed  the  door 
and  left  them  alone  together,  “I  am  in  a  bad  plight.*’ 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“Jed  acted  like  a  fool.  With  all  the  money  he  had  he  could  have 
hired  men  enough  to  fix  that  fellow  without  running  into  any  danger 
himself.” 

“Jed  was  a  game  man,  Nick,  and  died  game.  You  ought  to  be 
the  last  man  to  say  anything  against  him.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  not  saying  auything  against  him,  except  to  say  he  made 
a  mistake,  that’s  all.” 

“  It’s  too  late  to  say  even  that  much.  He  was  very  rich,  and  has 
left  his  pile  to  his  next  of  kin,  which  takes  in  you  three  brothers.” 

“  Well,  it  may  take  all  my  share  to  save  me  from  State  Prison. 
Now,  I  will  agree  to  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  man  that  wipes 
out  that  man  Dick  Decker.” 

“You  will?’' 

“  Yes,  in  clean  cash.” 

“  Well,  I  can  find  a  man  to  do  it  at  that  price.” 

“  Well,  do  it,  atid  the  money  shall  be  paid.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  save  me.  If  he  goes  into  court  and  swears  against  me  I  am  gone 
up  for  ten  years  or  more.  But  get  a  mats  who  can  do  the  business. 
We  have  had  failures  enough.  Every  attempt  only  makes  matters 
worse.  That  fire  in  which  four  men  lost  their  lives  was  a  terrible 
tiling,  and  set  everybody  against  me.” 

“  His  death  would  be  even  worse,  would  it  not?” 

«<  yes— in  the  public  mind;  but  if  he  does  not  come  into  court,  I 
will  go  out  a  free  man.  That  is  all  I  want.  I  will  not  live  here  after 
the  trial  anyway.” 

The  man  went  out  of  the  jail  with  the  determination  to  make  the  ten 
thousand  dollars  himself. 

“It  is  an  easy  thing  to  do  if  one  knows  how  to  do  it,”  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  wended  his  way  back  to  the  train  which  was  to  return 
him  to  New  York.  “  I  can  wait  and  watch  my  tfme,  and  give  him  a 
bullet  through  the  head  that  will  settle  the  business  at  once.  With  no 
witness  no  one  can  accuse  me  of  the  crime.  I'll  look  after  the  job  my¬ 
self.” 

Joe  Mangum  was  a  typical  New  York  rough,  who  would  never 
keep  such  a  thing  as  a  conscience  about  him.  He  had  run  with 
the  Wattles’  gang  since  early  boyhood,  and  knew  just  what  they 
were.  He  had  a  hatred  for  the  man  who  had  laid  six  or  seven 
men  out,  and  wanted  the  satisfaction  of  fixing  him  himself. 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  Joe  met  the  Wattles  brothers,  and 
told  them  that  Nick  wanted  one  more  effort  made  to  save  him  from 
the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

“  How  in  creation  can  we  do  it?”  one  of  the  brothers  asked.  “  1 
don’t  care  to  go  fooling  round  that  fellow.  He  is  a  bad  one,  and 
everybody  is  ready  to  hurrah  when  he  knocks  somebody  out.” 

“  Just  leave  him  to  me,”  whispered  Joe.  “  I  will  attend  to  him.” 
“  You  r 

“  Yes.  If  I  don’t  down  him  you  may  as  well  give  up  the  fight  and 
let  Nick  go  to  State  prison.” 

“  What  will  you  do?” 

“  Leave  that  to  me,  and  ask  no  questions.” 

“  All  right:  but  look  out  for  yourself,  that’s  all.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  am  going  to  do,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Do  you  know  him  by  sight?” 

I  “  No.  I  wi|l  go  out  and  make  his  acquaintance.” 


Joe  moved  out  to  Dunk.rk,  and  boarded  at  a  private ’ 
house.  In  a  few  days  he  bad  seen  the  young  fireman,  ne  i  J 

body  bad  something  to  say  about  him.  _  ] 

Then  he  began  to  find  out  about  the  places  the  young  re 
ed,  in  order  to  adopt  some  definite  plan  or  spot  in  which  to  wait  to, 

lH  At.  last,  alter  a  week’s  hunting  around,  he  decided  to  wait  for  hit 
on  the  nights  be  visited  Nora  Norcross.  There  were  several  corner 
he  bad  to  turn  on  his  way  to  the  Norcross  cottage.  • 

In  the  meantime  Dick  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  due  ( 
with  Jed  Wattles  had  about  broken  up  the  gang,  and  was  no  longs! 
on  his  guard  against  danger.  _  1  ] 


seemed  as  if  they  bad  given  up  the  fight.  | 

One  night,  when  Dick  was  on  his  way  to  the  Norcross  cottage,  as  ] 
he  turned  a  corner  near  the  spot  where  he  had  encountered  Palmer  ( 
and  beat  him  to  death,  he  was  startled  by  the  flash  of  a  revolver  ah 

most  in  bis  face.  i  < 

The  bullet  grazed  his  bead  and  partially  stunned  him.  I  ^ 

But  ere  the  man  could  fire  again  Dick  knocked  him  down.  ^  1 
Then  he  took  up  the  weapon,  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  'VJ  ] 
The  shot  caused  a  policeman  to  run  to  the  spot. 

“  Hello!  What’s  this?”  the  officer  demanded,  as  he  saw  Dick  give 
the.man  another  blow  when  he  attempted  to  rise. 

“This  man  shot  me.*’  said  Dick,  turning  to  the  officer.  _ 

“  Oli,  you  are  Dick  Decker,  are  you?” 


“Yes.”  J  , 

“Well,  I’ll  take  him  into  custody.  Come  and  go  with  me  to  the 
station  and  make  complaint.  I  did  Dot  see  him  do  anything,  yoi 
know.” 

“  Nor  have  I  done  anything,”  said  the  man.  “He  attacked  me  when 
I  met  him!” 

“Come  along  here!”  exclaimed  the  officer.  “  We  have  been  laying 
out  you  fellows  for  months,”  and  he  marched  him  off  to  the  static* 
house,  whither  Dick  went  also  to  prefer  complaint  against  him. 

The  news  soon  spread  that  Dick  had  been  shot  at  again,  and  that  . 
the  would-be  murderer  was  in  the  station-house.  Several  of  the  boot 
and  ladder  boys  heard  of  it,  and  repaired  at  once  to  the  engine-house, 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  nearly  half  a  hundred  firemen  were  assembler 
in  the  engine-house.  Dick  appeared  and  told  them  he  was  unhurt 
save  where  the  bullet  had  grazed  him  so  close  as  to  raise  a  blister. 

“He  tried  to  kill  you,  did  he  not?”  Ben  Wilson  asked. 

“Yes,  I  believe  he  did.” 

“Then  turn  out  with  the  ladders,  boys!”  cried  Ben,  and  thg^neJ 
instant  the  whole  company  donned  their  hats  and  red  BbiftST 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  Dick  demanded. 

“  We  are  going  to  arrest  you  for  not  killing  the  man  on  the  spot,] 
said  Ben,  and  then  five  firemen  surrounded  him  and  made  him  i 
prisoner. 

*'  Hang  me,  if  I  understand  this,  boys,”  said  the  young  fireman. 

“  Wait  till  the  parade  is  over,  and  then  you  will  understand  o 
about  it,”  said  one  of  the  five. 


Ihe  truck  was  run  out  by  the  boys,  and,  with  a  hurrah,  they  daslie 
down  the  street  to  the  station-house,  where  Joe  Mangum  was  lock* 
up  in  a  cell. 
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*  VI  ouiu  •  • 

“  The  place  is  on  fire!  Where  is  it?” 

“  No!”  cried  the  astonished  captain.  “  It’s  a  false  alarm.  Tb 
is  no  fire  here.  You  have  been  hoaxed.” 

“  Which  is  the  man  who  shot  Dick?” 

One  of  the  policeman  pointed  out  the  cell>ithout  thinkincr  of 
consequences. 

They  then  got  the  key. 

The  door  was  opened  and  the  prisoner  dragged  out 

The  police  were  powerless  to  interfere,  and  did  not  attempt  to. 

Seeing  so  many  red-shined  firemen  around  him,  the  prisoner  apj 
ed  to  the  police  to  protect  him.  ■ 

“  The  |,°Uc<’  ca,1’‘  >,rolect  >•<>»•"  one  of  the  firemen,  ••  an, 
are  going  to  save  you  ourselves.” 

“  ?.h„at  a™  r  10  ^  »e  asked,  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

Ifang  you!  roared  fifty  men  in  a  hoarse  chorus. 
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TWO  they  led  him  out  into  the  street  in  front  of  the  station  where 
two  loaders  had  been  put  up  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  lie  was  led 


under  them,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  a  rope  put  around  his  ueck 
«.  Up  with  him!” 

Up  he  went,  his  feet  going  uearly  ten  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  grim,  red-shirted  heroes  around  the  ladders  prevented  any  in- 
terference  ou*the  part  of  the  police.  The  officers  did  not  try  very  hard 
to  rescue  him,  however,  for  their  sympathies  were  with  the  brave  tire- 


men. 


The  news  that  the  firemen  Were  lynching  a  man  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  created  the  most  intense  excitement.  In  a  half  hour  thousands 
of  people  were  out  on  the  streets  gazing  at  the  man  hanging  under  the 

ladders. 

The  mayor  called  out  all  the  police  in  the  city,  and  had  the  body 
taken  down.  The  firemen  marched  back  to  the  engine-house,  where 
they  met  and  passed  resolutions  that  henceforth  they  would  mete  out 
death  to  all  men  who  tried  to  take  the  life  of  a  fireman. 

The  most  intense  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  city  and 
State  over  the  lynching,  and  many  were  disposed  to  censure  the  fire¬ 
men.  But  in  the  city  of  Dunkirk  the  sentiment  was  all  in  their  favor. 

Dick  was  not  blamed  in  any  way,  but  he  did  not  condemn  his  com¬ 
rades.  \ 

“It  served  him  right,”  he  said,  “  and  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  oth¬ 


ers; 
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The  trial  of  Nick  Wattles  came  off  at  last,  and  Dick  Decker  was 
present  to  testify  against  him. 

-  His  testimony  was  plain  aud  to  the  point,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
was  in  accordance  with  it. 

The  incendiary  wa3  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  State  prison,  and  that 
was  the  last  of  the  Wattles  gang  in  Dunkirk.  As  for  the  two  brothers 
in  New  York,  they  went  to  California  to  get  the  property  left  by  their 
brother  Jed,  and  never  came  back  East  any  more. 

The  conviction  of  Nick  Wattles  was  looked  upon  by  the  firemen  of 


Dunkirk  as  a  victory  of  Dick  Decker  over  their  enemy,  and  great  re¬ 
joicing  was  the  result. 

They  had  a  grand  parade  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  their 
engine  and  ladder  truck  were  hung  with  flowers. 

A  gold  medal  was  presented  to  Dick  by  the  mayor  for  his  gallant 
conduct  in  saving  human  life  in  the  conflagrations. 

J ust  after  the  parade  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  warehouse,  and  the 
brave  firemen  rushed  promptly  to  the  rescue.  The  fire  was  an  obstin¬ 
ate  oue,  and  kept  them  out  all  night.  But  they  never  flinched  from 
duty,  and  in  the  end  they  conquered  the  flames,  and  returned  to  their 
quarters  in  triumph. 

The  happiest  soul  in  Dunkirk  when  Wattles  was  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  was  Nora  Norcross. 


“  They  will  not  have  any  incentive  to  take  his  life  now,”  she  said 
to  her  mother.  “  He  may  now  live  in  peace.  I  am  so  glad,  mother, 
for  I  love  him  better  than  my  own  soul!  He  ia  so  brave,  and  yet 
as  gentle  as  a  little  child!” 

A  month  after  the  conviction  of  Nick  Wattles,  Nora  Norcross 
named  the  day  when  she  would  change  her  name  and  become  Mrs. 
Dick  Decker. 


Dick  invited  every  fireman  in  the  city  to  stand  up  with  him  ir^ 
firemen’s  hats  and  red  shirts.  He  wore  the  same  himself,  even  to  the 
silver  trumpet. 

Such  a  wedding  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Dunkirk,  and  it 
created  an  excitement  in  society  there. 

After  the  ceremony  at  the  church  the  firemen  seated  theahappy 
couple  on  the  hook  and  ladder  truck,  and  pulled  them  through  the 
city  to  their  cottage  home,  where  they  were  left  to  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  love  for  each  other. 

Several  years  have  passed  since  then;  and  now  Dick  dances  two 
little  boys  on  his  knees,  and  tells  them  how  he  met  their  mother  in 
a  burning  building  and  brought  her  out  through  flame  and  smoke. 


[THE  END.] 
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HAPPY  DAYS. 


S'  V 


The  Greatest  Weekly  Illustrated  Story  Paper  Published. 

Suitable  for  Youag  and  Old. 


I  HAPPY  DAYS  contains  the  best  stories,  the  most  attractive  illustrations,  is  printed  on  better  paper. 


and  gives  the  reader  more  for  nis  money  than  any  other  stoiy  papei  published. 


I  The  best  and  most  popular  authors  write  for  HAPPY  DAYS.  The  following  are  among  its  most 
Prominent  contributors : 

H.  K.  Shackleford,  Albert  J.  Booth,  C.  Little,  P.  T.  Raymond,  Robert  Lennox, 

Tom  Teaser,  Sam  Smiley,  Frank  Forrest,  Gaston  Game,  Abi.  S.  Jackman, 

J.  G.  Bradley,  B.  T.  Emmet,  Balph  Morton,  and  many  others. 


m 


Th0  „reat  PREMIUM  CONTESTS  introduced  by  HAPPY  DAYS  have  never  been  equalled  by  any 
ir  of  its  kind  •  they  have  always  been  conducted  on  the  squarest  principles,  and  every  reader  has  ; 

iual  chance  to  win  a  prize,  such  as  a  BICYCLE,  TANDEM,  PIANO,  KOMBI  CAMERA,  etc. 

I  FRANK  TOIJSEY,  Publisher, 

NEW  YORK. 


‘49  WEST  26th  STREET, 


BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING, 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT. 


JPrice  Only  lO  Cents  Each* 


No.  1.  Napoleon’s  Oraculum  and  Dream 
Boob.— Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human 
destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of  almost  any 
kind  of  dreams,  togother  with  charms,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete 
book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  2.  How  to  Do  Tricks.— The  great  book 
of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  in¬ 
struction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of  the 
dayr'also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as 
performed  by  our  leading  magicians;  every  boy 
should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  it  will  both 
amuse  and  instruct.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

j  No.  3.  How  to  Flirt. — The  arts  and  wiles  of 
flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this  little  book. 
Besides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief, 
fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation, 
it  contains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  flowers,  which  is  interesting  to  every¬ 
body,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hap¬ 
py  without  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York.  » 

No.  4,  How  to  Dance  is  the  title  of  a  new 
and  handsome  little  book  just  issued  by  Frank 
Tousey.  It  contains  full  instructions  in  the  art 
of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at 
parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for 
calling  off  in  all  popular  square  dances.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  5.  How  to  Make  Love. — A  complete 
guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  not  generally  known.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  6.  Howto  Become  an  Athlete. — Giving 
full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  In¬ 
dian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars  and 
various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustra¬ 
tions.  Every  boy  can  become  strong  and  healthy 
by  following  the  instructions  contained  in  this 
little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  7.  How  to  Keep  Birds.— Handsomely 
illustrated,  and  containing  full  instructions  for 
the  management  and  training  of  the  canary, 
mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet, 
parrot,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  8.  How  to  Become  a  Scientist. — A  use¬ 
ful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a  complete 
treatise  on  chemistry ;  also,  experiments  in 
acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  directions  for  making  fire-works,  colored 
fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This  book  cannot  be 
equaled.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  9.  How  to  Become  a  Ventriloquist. — 
By  Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away. 
Every  intelligent  boy  reading  this  book  of  in¬ 
structions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting 
multitudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imi¬ 
tations),  can  master  the  art,  and  create  any 
amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is 
the  greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s 
millions  (of  fun)  in  it.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  10.  How  to  Box. — The  art  of  self-defense 
made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty  illustrations 
of  guards,  blows,  and  the  different  positions  of 
a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will 
teach  you  how  to  box  without  an  instructor. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  11.  How  to  Write  Love-Letters. — A 
most  complete  little  book,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use 
them;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both 
young  and  old.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  12,  How  to  Write  Letters  to  Ladies.— 
Giving  complete  instructions  for  writing  letters 
to  ladies  on  all  subjects;  also  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction,  notes  and  requests.  Price  10  cents. 
Addross  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  13.  How  to  Do  it;  or,  Book  of  Eti¬ 
quette. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that 
every  young  man  desires  to  know  all  about. 
Send  10  cents  and  get  it.  There’s  happiness  in 
it.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  14.  How  to  Make  Candy.— A  complete 
hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice¬ 
cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
A  rlrl nnaa  TTranlf  TnilflPV  BllhllflhPr.  29  YV  6SL  JoLIl 


Street,  New  York. 

No.  15.  How  to  Become  Rich.— This  won¬ 
derful  book  presents  you  with  the  example  and 
life  experience  of  some  of  the  most  noted  and 
wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self- 
made  men  of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  present 
age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enough 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The 
book  will  give  you  the  secret.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 


Street,  New  York. 

No.  1G.  How  to  Keep  a  Window  Garden.— 

Containing  full  instructions  for  constructing  a 
window  garden  either  in  town  or  country, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising 
beautiful  flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  17.  How  to  Dress.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  appearing 
well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the  selections 
of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made 
up.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  18.  How  to  Become  Beautiful.— One  of 

the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books 
ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to 
know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  cost¬ 
less.  Read  this  book  and  be  convinced  how  to 
become  beautiful.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


No.  19.  Frank  Tousey’s  United  States  Dis¬ 
tance  Tables,  Pocket  Companion  aad  Guide. 

—Giving  the  official  distances  on  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also 
table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports, 
hack  fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the 
census,  etc.,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handy  books  published.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  30.  How  to  Entertain  an  Evening  Par¬ 
ty.— A  very  valuable  little  book  just  published. 
A  complete  compendium  of  games,  sports,  card- 
diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable  for 
parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  con  ¬ 
tains  more  for  the  money  than  any  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  31.  How  to  Hunt  and  Fish. — The  mos, 
complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  full  instructions  about  guns, 
hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing,  to¬ 
gether  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fisht 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  32.  How  to  Do  Second  Sight, — Heller’s 

second  sight  explained  by  his  former  assistant, 
Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the  secret  dia¬ 
logues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician 
and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the 
codes  and  signals.  The  only  authentic  explana¬ 
tion  of  second  sight.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street. 
New  York. 


No.  33.  How  to  Explain  Dreams. — Every¬ 
body  dreams,  from  the  little  child  to  the  aged 
man  and  woman.  This  little  book  gives  the  ex¬ 
planation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  “  Napoleon’s  Orac¬ 
ulum,  ’  the  book  of  fate.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  34.  How  to  Write  Letters  to  Gentle- 
men.— Containing  full  directions  for  writing 
to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects;  also  giving  sam¬ 
ple  letters  for  instruction.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publishei',  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


xmo.  35.  Howto  Become  a  Gymnast.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  all* kinds  of  gym¬ 
nastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Embrac¬ 
ing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W 
Macdonald.  A  handy  and  useful  book.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher.  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  26.  How  to  Row,  Sail  and  Build  a 

Boat.— Fully  illustrated.  Every  boy  shouli 
know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat,  r  ull  mstrui 
tions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  wit 
instructions  on  swimming  and  riding,  compar 
ion  sports  to  boating.  Price  10  cents.  Addr 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Streei 
New  York. 

No.  37.  How  to  Recite  and  Book  of  Reci. 
tations.— Containing  the  most  popular  sele» 
tions  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect,  French 
dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  togetfr 
er  with  many  standard  readings.  Price  10  centr 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26: 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  28.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes.— Everyone 

is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  wi 
bring  forth,  whether'  happiness  or  misery 
wealth  or  povery.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  3 
this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced, 
Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell  the  fortune  of  your 
friends.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey*,  te 
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publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York.  HI  o 


No.  29.  How  to  Become  an  Inventor.— 
Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  origin¬ 
ate.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving  exam¬ 
ples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  op 
tics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  Th*|v 
most  instructive  book  published.  Price  10  cent^ 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26t 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  30.  How  to  Cook. — One  of  the  most  lr 
st.ructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published, 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish,  gar 
ond  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  rec 
pes  by  one  of  our  most  popular  cooks.  Only*} 
cents  per  copy.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pufl 
lisher,  29  West  26th  street,  New  York. 


No.  31.  How  to  Become  a  Speaker. — Co| 
taining  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the  diffe 
ent  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good  spend) 
er,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containir 
gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  ai 
poetry,  arranged  in  the  most  simple  and  com 
cise  manner  possible.  Price  10  cents.  Aadre 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Stre€ 
New  York. 
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No.  32.  How  to  Ride  a  Bicycle.— Hand 

somely  illustrated,  and  containing  full  dire 
tions  for  mounting,  riding  and  managing  a 
cycle,  fully  explained  with  practical  illustra* 
tions;  also  drCctions  for  picking  out  a  machiiT* 
*  ri££  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publis 
er,  29  W  est  26th  Street,  New  York.  J 

No.  33.  How  to  Behave.— Containing  tl 
rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  eaa 
est  and  most  approved  methods  of  appearing? 
good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theate 
church,  and  in  the  drawing-room.  Price 

C-Less  *Xank  Tousey,  publisher, 

W  est  26th  Street,  New  York. 


How  to  Fence.-Containing  full  ij 
st  motion  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broaf 
instruction  in  archery.  Describe 
h  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  givix 

10nSA1iL.^encin^‘  A  complete  boajj 
Puce  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey  ^ 
lisher,  29  West  26tli  Street,  New  York  7 


to  Play  Games.— A  complel 


No.  35.  How _  _ 

the  rules ai 

ram  rnnL  billiards,  bagatelle,  backgai 
Addres^T&nnV  ,5onnnoes*  etc.  Price  10  coni 
Street,  New  YoS11867’  pubIi3her-  ^ 


Conun.drums.-di 

amusing  rifiHipieadll?g  couundrums  of  the  da 

fngs  S1^rfco<10  SR^,Utri°UA  Retches  and  witty 
11  i,-  ,  rlce  1"  cents.  Address  Frank  Tons 

publisher,  29  West  20th  StS!  New  York? 
infomfaUonZ  eveSbody^TiT?  «•"** 

women*  u  wn  f  A„Y  DO(1>  •  boys,  girls,  men  n 
anything  around  ihin011  hmv  to  make  aim) 
nament  f  h™otiLthe  bou!e’  a”ch  as  parlor  J 
bird  lime  K  Lk- ”le^' ivolii'n  harps.  1 
Address  Fr  in ^Ulg  birds.  Price  10  ct-u 
^duress  * rank  lousey,  publisher.  29  West  -1 
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Street,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU 


EVERYTHING. 
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W  S9.  Howto  liaise  Dogs,  Poultry  Pi- 
eous  ami  Rabbits— A  useful  and  instructive 
a-  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  ira  nrn 
v"  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousev 
pvJfeher,  29  West  26tli  Street,  New  York  3  , 

>c  40.  How  to  Make  and  Set  Traps.— Tn 
eluding  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels 
otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also  how  to 
fU  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J  Har 
rington  Keene.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  pi  Misher,  29  YV  est  26Lh  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  41.  The  Boys  of  New  York  End  Men’s 

2  .Joke  Book.— Containing  a  great  variety  of  the 
Hi- latest  jokes  used  by  the  most  famous  end  men 
Uv  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without  this 
it  wonderful  little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
>a!tt Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street 
res  New  York. 

®®v  No.  42.  The  Hoys  of  New  York  Stump 
•OB  Speaker. — Containing  a  varied  assortment  of 

ini,  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also 
^  ‘ago end  1110ns  jojyGS.  Just  the  thing  for  home 
uc; amusement  and  amateur  shows.  Price  10  cents 
e& Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 

S  Street,  New  York. 

. 

No.  43.  How  to  Become  a  Magician.— Con¬ 
taining  the  grandest  assortment  of  magical  il- 
T^hlusions  ever  placed  before  the  public.  Also 
2  wil  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc.  Price  10 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
!  a;  West  26th.  Street,  New  York. 

on?  No.  44.  How  to  Write  In  an  Album.— Con- 
sey,  tailing  selected  verses  suitable  for  any  time  or 
“  occasion.  Also  acrostics  and  valentines.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
,r~  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

gjn. 

am  No. 45.  The  Boys  of  New  York  Minstrel 
op  Guide  and  Joke  Book. — Something  new  and 
Tht  veiy  instructive.  Every  boy  should  obtain  this 
ice  nts  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  organ- 
9 ^26ti  iziflg  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe,  and  will  cost 
yon  but  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub- 
.  lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 
u>  ;» . 

I  No.  46.  How  to  Make  and  Use  Electricity. 
.fiAme— A  description  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  elec- 
lie  ialtrieiij, and  electro  magnetism  ;  together  with 
no:  ’ee;  fuIi«Btructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Bat- 
ks.  ly  ioc-nWretc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M,.  M.  D. 
'onfpubCol&ming  over  fifty  illustrations.  Price  10 
cerate.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United 
,  Stages  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address, 
U“:  .stage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank 
‘^TycIu  ’  Pulj'Hsher,  29  West  26 tb  Street,  New 
■lint  •. 

47.  How  to  Break,  Ride,  and  Drive  a 

compKte  treatise  on  the  horse.  De- 
'5-p^;cr  t  g  tbe  most  useful  horses  for  business,  the 
c'"’je  j-  ses  for  the  road  ;  also  valuable  recipes 
ror  diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  Price  10  cents. 
-Mrffenc;  ot:>5s,ie  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid, 
Price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
a  {jputsisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 
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flilB a  ,  How  to  Build  and  Sail  Canoes. — 

book  for  boys,  containing  full  direc- 
^‘-icnafot  constructing  canoes  and  the  most  pop- 
U^,%2ner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
^■Q®field  Hicks.  For  sale  by  all  news- 
Lers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
tg  TUa  • our  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
iteF  *-  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
e  ’  Street,  New  York. 

-“nrub.4^-  How  to  Debate.— Giving  rules  for 
AiaKHag  debates,  outlines  for  debates,  ques- 
“o  tor  discussion,  and  the  best  sources  for 


: 


,Pr®lDg  information  on  the  questions  given 
1-':^Mff»-TCen^8,  Bor  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in 
;  U-nited  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your 
Post-paid ,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad- 
v  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 

lJ§  New  York. 

j  ^  Y°-  Howto  Stuff  Birds  and  Animals. — 
'S''  S?hle.bo°k,  giving  instructions  in  collect¬ 
or  1  ^'L^YPanug,  mounting,  and  preserving  birds, 
'V  ail  «  and  insects.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
f  >riftlews’8^an<^8’  or  8Cn t  post-paid,  on  receipt 
^dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
CPU  -r'h  Street,  New  York. 

iKra'  5-‘  Hoff  to  Do  Tricks  With  Cards.— 
-]D£  explanations  of  the  general  princi- 
,f  'ra^'Veight-of-hand  applicable  to  card  tricks; 

with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  re- 
a\  - iajJ^^ieight-of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving 
,-X  ~*haiid,  or  the  use  of  specially  prepared 
■fa?  t/v  Brofesser  HafFner.  With  illustra- 
'teasSfr  nce  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news- 
^enf >  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  re- 
J*pvb,  by  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
J  Street,  New  York. 

V*  r , 

'*4 life  !-  f*ow  to  Play  Cards. — A  complete 

,  -ie  book,  giving  the  rules  and  i  ull 
*or  playing  Euchre,  Cribbage,  Cas- 
■Fjve,  Bounce.  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw 
eik/Ti  Pitch,  AH  Fours,  and  many 
games  of  cards.  Price  10  cents, 
all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
we  will  send  ft  to  your  address, 
*ge,  on  receipt,  of  the  price.  Address 
p  .  29  West  261  )i  Street. 


-- 
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t)3.  How  tn  ITT.,]!.  . 

ful  little  book,  telling*  von  ^ettf rs-— A  wonder- 
sweetheart,  your  fatf  h?,vv  to  write  to  your 

S3?  KPfiKS  SSfi 

West  26th  Street, FNewkYo?kf6y’  publisher’  29 

— Giving  * ccunple te  S?®p  ^Iul  Manaffe  Pets, 
ner  and  method  nt  ^°-U-la  i0in  as.  to  tlie  man- 
breeding  and  thy rvi(!f1Sinn’  ,i\eePing,  taming, 
giving  full  instruotimV^f  a  kinds  of  pets;  also 
Fully  explained  b?  Km  cages’  etc- 

the  most  complete  book  nf  making  ifc 

lished.  Price  10  cenfR  a  a  ith  k7lld  ?v®r  Pub‘ 

P*. blister,  »  West  mh 

publishe?,  2H  WeSth^S,SN^Y„rTr8ey’ 

No.  5G.  How  to  Become  an  Engineer _ 

fuU  in1structious  how  to  proceed ‘in 
recUons  bfe«°“e.a  locomotive  engineer;  also  di- 

Lethe?  with otf?8  a-  inodel  locomotive ;  to- 
gecnei  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 

i!nr-  Priee  «>  c“SL 

von  r  dealerS’  or  We  wi]1  send  it  to 

d?cssP  Fraff-  f^ee’  Upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad- 

Strelt  New  York  y'  publlsher'  29  west  26th 

to  make  Musical  Instru- 

i'  v  T/yI11  directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo, 
lolin,  Zither,  ASolian  Harp,  Xylophone  and 
other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a 
brie t  description  of  nearly  every  musical  instru¬ 
ment  used  m  ancient  or  modern  times.  Pro- 
fusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  20  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal 
Marines.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  N.  Y. 

No.  58.  How  to  be  a  Detective.— By  Old 
King  Brady,  the  world  known  detective.  In 
which  he  lays  down  some  valuable  and  sensible 
rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  ad¬ 
ventures  and  experiences  of  well-known  detect¬ 
ives.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th- Street,  New  York. 

No,  59.  How  to  Make  a  Magic  Lantern. 

— Containing  a  description  of  the  lantern,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  history  and  invention.  Also 
full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides. 
Handsomely  illustrated,  by  John  Allen.  Price 
10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  pripe.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  60.  How  to  Become  a  Photographer. 

—Containing  useful  information  regarding  the 
Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make 
photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By 
Captain  W.  De  W.  Abney.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  at  all  news-stands,  or  sent,  post  paid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  61.  How  to  Become  a  Bowler. — A 
complete  manual  of  bowling.  Containing  full 
instructions  for  playing  all  the  standard  Ameri¬ 
can  and  German  games;  together  with  rules 
and  systems  of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal 
bowling  clubs  in  the  United  States.  By  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Batterson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address*,  postage  free, 
on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  New  York. 


how  to  gam  admittance,  UWU  ^  YW\ 

animations,  Duties,  Stall  of  Officers  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  J  ire  Department, 
and  all  a  boy  should  know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens^  Author  of 
•‘How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.  I  rice  10 
cents  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  m  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
nost-naid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No  63  How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.— 
Complete  instructions  of  how  to  gam  admission 
tif The  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  Also  con- 
tTo inVthe  course  of  instructions,  descriptions 
of*  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch, 
°t  br°iinu»  should  know  to  become 

and  the  United  States  Navy.  Compiled 

an  officer  in  the  uniw  Author  of  “  How 

todBeoonfe  ayWe«t  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
Br’ce  10  cSnts.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in 
h  ? Tkimd  Slates  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent 

the  United  HtateS  M>t  l)  Qn  receipt  of  tho 

mii^  Address’  />ant  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
_ ^  v„iv  York. 


No.  64  How  to  Make  Electrical  Ma- 
chnies.— Contaimng  full  directions  for  making 
electrical  machines,  induction  coils,  dynamos 
and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news- 
deiders  m  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
will  bo  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt  ot  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher 
29  West  26th  Street,  New  York.  ’ 

No.  65  Muldoon’s  Jokes.-This  is  one  of 
the  nmst  original  joke  books  ever  published, 
and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains 
a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit 
humonst,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day.  We 
offer  this  amusing  book,  together  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  ^  Muldoon,”  for  the  small  sum  of  10 
cents,  jt very  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  sub- 
stantial  joke  should  obtain  a  copy  immediately. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  23  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

Nou!A°--  **ow  *°  Puzzles — Containing 

over  300  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums 
with  key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad- 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  67.  How  to  Do  Electrical  Tricks.— 
Containing  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and 
highly  amusing  electrical  tricks,  together  with 
illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  Y  ork. 

No.  68.  How  to  Do  Chemical  Tricks. _ 

Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing 
and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  Bv  A 
Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10 
v7nt?'^mreB8  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  69.  How  to  Do  Sleight  of  Hand _ 

Contain g  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  i  ricks 
used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret 
of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A  An¬ 
derson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank‘Tousev 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  Y'ork. 

No,  70.  How  to  Make  Magic  Toys.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  Magic  Toys 
and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

N°.  IT.  How  to  Do  Mechanical  Tricks. — 
Containing  complete  instructions  for  performing 
over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  By  A.  Anderson 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  72.  How  to  Do  Sixty  Tricks  With 
Cards.— Embracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most 
deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illustrations.  Bv  A. 
Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
Y  ork. 

No.  73.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Num¬ 
bers.— Showing  many  curious  tricks  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  Ander¬ 
son.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  74.  How  to  Write  Letters  Correctly. 
—Containing  full  instructions  for  writing  let¬ 
ters  on  almost  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punc¬ 
tuation  and  composition;  together  with  speci¬ 
men  letters.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  75.  How  to  Become  a  Conjurer. _ 

Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups 
and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  36  illustra¬ 
tions.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  .Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  Y'ork. 

No.  76.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes  by  the 
Hand.— Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes 
by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the  hand,  or  the  secret 
of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  77.  How  to  Do  40  Tricks  With  Cards. 

—Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  perform¬ 
ed  by  leading  conjurers  and  magicians.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  78.  now  to  Do  the  Black  Art. — Con¬ 
taining  a  complete  description  of  the  mysteries 
of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand,  together  with 
many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  ^nderson. 
Illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Addi'ess  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  79.  How  to  Become  an  Actor. — Con¬ 
taining  complete  instructions  how  to  make  up 
for  various  characters  on  the  stage;  together 
with  t  he  duties  of  the  St  age  Manager,  Prompt¬ 
er,  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a 
prominent  Stage  Manager.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


LATEST  ISSUES  OF  THE  FIVE  CENT  COMIC  LiBRAR 


84  Muldoon’s  Base  Ball  Club  in  Boston,  by  Tom  reaser 

85  A  Bad  Egg;  or,  Hard  to  Crack,  _  by  Tom  leaser 

86  Sam;  or.  The  Troublesome  Foundling, 

by  Peter  Pad 

87  Muldoon’s  Base  Ball  Club  in  Philadelphia, 

by  Tom  Teaser. 

88  Jimmy  Grimes;  or.  Sharp,  Smart  and  Sassy, 

by  Tom  1  easer 

89  Little  Tommy  Bounce;  or.  Something  Like  His 

Dad,  by  Peter  Pad 

90  Muldoon’s  Picnic,  by  Toin  Teaser 

91  Little  Tommy  Bounce  on  His  Travels;  or.  Doing 

America  for  Fun,  by  Peter  Pad 

92  Boardiug-School;  or,  Sam  Bowser  at  Work  and 

Play.  by  Peter  Pad 

93  Next  Door;  or,  The  Irish  Twins,  by  Tom  leaser 

94  The  Aldermen  Sweeneys  of  New  York, 

by  Tom  Teaser 


95  A  Bad  Boy’s  Note  Book,  by  “Ed” 

96  A  Bad  Boy  at  School,  by  “  Ed 

97  Jimmy  Grimes,  Jr.;  or,  the  Torment  of  the  Vil¬ 
lage.  by  Tom  Teaser 


98  Jack  and  Jim;  or.  Rackets  and  Scrapes  at 

School,  by  Tom  Teaser 

99  The  Book  Agent’s  Luck,  by  “  Ed  ” 


100  Muldoon’6  Boarding  House,  by  Tom  Teaser 

101  Muldoon’s  Brother  Dan,  by  Tom  Teaser 

102  The  Traveling  Dude;  or,  The  Comical  Advent¬ 

ures  of  Clarence  Fitz  Roy  Jones,  by  Tom  l  easer 

103  Senator  Muldoon,  by  Tom  Teaser 

104  The  Shortys’  Minstrels;  or,  Working  the  Same 

Old  Rackets,  by  Peter  Pad 

105  The  Comical  Adventures  of  Two  Dudes, 

by  Tom  Teaser 


106  Muldoon,  the  Cop.  Part  I,  by  Tom  Teaser 

107  Muldoon,  the  Cop.  Part  II,  by  Torn  Teaser 

108  Billy  Moss;  or,  From  One  Thing  to  Another, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

109  Truthful  Jack;  or.  On  Board  tke  Nancy  Jane, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

110  Fred  Fresh,  or.  As  Green  as  Grass,  by  Tom  Teaser 

111  The  Deacon’s  Boy;  or,  The  Worst  in  Town, 

by  Peter  Pad 

112  Johnny  Brown  &  Co.  at  School;  or,  The  Deac¬ 

on’s  Boy  at  His  Old  Tricks,  by  Peter  Pad 

113  Jim,  Jack  and  Jim;  or,  Three  Hard  Nuts  to 

Crack,  by  Tom  Teaser 

114  Smart  &  Co.,  the  Boy  Peddlers,  by  Peter  Pad 

115  The  Two  Boy  Clowns;  or,  A  Summer  With  a 

Circus,  by  Tom  Teaser 

116  Benny  Bounce;  or,  A  Block  of  the  Old  Chip, 

by  Peter  Pad 


117 

118 


119 

120 
121 


122 
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124 
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129 


130 

131 

132 

133 


134 

135 


136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 
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146 


Young  Dick  Plunket;  or  The  Trials Smiley 

lations  of  Ebenezer  Grow,  jfP  on  the 

Muldoon  m  Ireland;  or,  Ihe  Solid  a£om  Teaser 

Old  Sod,  r,  ,  T  I, v  Tom  Teaser 

Muldoon’s  Grocery  Store.  Part.  I,  Y  ^om  Teaser 
Muldoon’s  Grocery  Stole.  Part  11,  by  , 

Bob  Bright;  or,  A  Boy  ot  Business^ um^ 

BotfL’ght;  or,  A  Boy  of  Business^  Jnn.^ 

Muldoon’s  Trip  Around  the  World,  ^art  1,  Teager 

Muldoon’s  Trip  Around  the  World.  b^iJ’Teaser 

Muldoon’s  Hotel.  Part  I.  by  Tom  Teaser 

Muldoon  s  Hotel.  Part  II 

Muldoon’s  Christmas,  by,J  L  Pad 

The  Shortys’ Christmas  Rackets,  bj'^ftm’ '  aa 

Sam  Smart,  Jr. ;  or.  hollowing  in  the  £o‘>t®f®J>sp  d 
of  His  Dad.  Parti.  .  .  by  feterPaa 

Sam  Smart,  Jr,;  or.  Following  in  the  Footsteps 
of  His  Dad.  Part  II,  by  Peter  Pad 

Three  of  Us;  or.  Hustling  for  Boodle  abd  Pun. 

Parti  by  loin  leaser 

Three  of  Us;  or,  Hustling  for  Boodle  and  Fun. 
Part  II.  by  Tom 'leaser 

Out  For  Fun;  or  Six  Months  With  a  Show, 

uy  Peter  Pad 

Dick  Duck,  the  Boss  of  the  Town,  by  Tom  Teaser 
The  Shortys  Doing  Europe;  or,  On  a  Grand 
Tour  for  Fun.  Part  I,  by  Sam  Smiley 

The  Shortys  Doing  Europe;  or.  On  a  Grand 
Tour  for  Fun.  Part  II,  by  Sam  Smiley 

Aunt  Maria;  or,  She  Thought  She  Knew  It  All, 

by  Sam  Smiley 

Muldoon  In  Chicago;  or.  The  Solid  Man  attjhe 
World’s  Fair,  by  loin  Teaser 

Cousin  Harry;  or,  An  English  Boy  in  America. 

pa,  t  I  by  Sam  Smiley 

Cousin  Harry;  or,  An  English  Boy  in  America, 
Part  II.  by  Sam  Smiley 

A  New  Tommy  Bounce;  or,  The  Worst  of  the 
Lot.  Part  1.  by  Sam  Smiley 

A  New  Tommy  Bounce;  or,  The  Worst  of  the 
Lot.  Part  II.  by  Sam  Smiley 

Stump;  or,  “Little,  But,  Oh,  My!”  Part  i. 

by  Peter  Pad 

Stump;  or,  “  Little,  But,  Oh,  My!”  Part  II. 

by  Peter  Pad 

Shoo-Fly;  or.  Nobody’s  Moke.  Part  I. 

by  Tom  Teaser 

Shoo-Flv;  or,  Nobody’s  Moke.  Part  II. 

by  Tom  Teaser 


147  Chips  and  Chin  Chin,  the  Two  Orphans ,p  Part 

148  Chips  and  Chin  Chin,  the  Two  Orphans.p  Part 

149  The  Shortys  on  the  Road:  or.  In  the  Old  Rad. 

150  The  ShJorSs°o"n  the  Road I ;  or.  In  the  OMBud. 

151  Our  WUheVo°r,  The'  Last'of  the  Fitz^rberta, 


152  Plaster  and  Stickem ;  or.  Out  For  tbe^StulL 

153  Muldoon’s  Flats.  Part  I.  by  Tom  1 « 

154  Muldoon’s  Flats.  Part  II.  _by  .1  om  Tg 


154  Muldoon  r*  A  Idia.  a.  nil/  ^  •  T>1  4- 

155  Boarding  School  Scrapes;  or,  The  Rackets  of  s 

Young  Ventri  oqmst  Part  I  by  lorn  «, 


Whackington  Academy  Part  I.  by  Sam  Snc 
153  Yellow  and  Black;  or,  The  Two  Bosses  ol 
Whackington  Academy.  Part  II.  by  Sam  Sit; 

159  Fred  Frollick.  the  Boy  Ventriloquist ;  or,  lh« 

Torment  of  the  Town.  Part  1.  by  Tom  la 

160  Fred  Frollick.  tbe  Boy  Ventriloquist;  or,  IN 

Torment  of  the  Town .  Part  II  by  Tom  Te, 

161  Mortimer  Merry;  or,  The  Pranks  of  a  Boy  Mes- 

in flri st  Ptirfc  I.  by  ± om 

162  Mortimer  Merry ;  or,  The  Pranks  of  a  Boy  W® 

merist.  Part  II.  by  iom  ie 

163  The  Two  Mimics  ;  or.  Jack  and  Joe  Johnson  at 

School.  Part  I.  T  ,  _  by  Sam  Sn 

164  The  Two  Mimics  ;  or.  Jack  and  Joe  Johnson  ai 

School  Part  II.  by  Sam  Sn 

165  Shorty;  or.  Kicked  Into  Good  Luck,  by  Peter 

166  Shorty  In  Luck,  by  Peter. 

167  The  Mulcabey  Twins,  by  l  om  lei 

168  Corkey ;  or.  The  Tricks  and  Travels  of^a  Supe^ 

169  Shorty  Junior;  or.  The  Son  of  His  Dad,^ 

170  Jim  Jams;  or,  Jack  of  All  Trades,  by  Tom  Tei 

171  London  Bob;  or,  An  English  Boy  in  America 

by  lorn  le 

172  Ebenezer  Crow,  by  Peter. 

173  Shorty  Junior  on  His  Ear;  or.  Always  on  a 

Racket,  by  Peter, 

174  Hildebrandt  Fitzgum;  or,  My  Quiet  Little 

Cousin,  by  Tom  Tei 

175  Billy  Bakkus,  the  Boy  with  the  Big  Mouth, 

by  Commodore  Ah-L 

176  The  Shortys  Married  and  Settled  Down, 

by  Peter 


All  the  above  libraries  are  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  reeeip 
of  price.  Address  i 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


LATEST  ISSUES  OF  THE  FRANK  READE  LIBRARY. 


By  “NONAME.” 


98  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  ‘‘Sky  Scraper;”  or,  North  and 

South  Around  the  World. 

99  Under  the  Equator  from  Ecuador  to  Borneo;  or,  Frank 

Reade,  Jr.’s  Greatest  Submarine  Voyage. 

100  From.  Coast  to  Coast;  or,  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Trip 

Across  Africa  in  His  Electric  “  Boomerang.” 

101  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  His  Electric  Car;  or,  Outwit¬ 

ting  a  Desperate  Gang. 

102  Lost  in  the  Mountains  of  tbe  Moon;  or,  Frank  Reade. 

Jr.’s  Great  Trip  With  His  New  Air-Ship,  the 
“Scud.” 

103  100  Miles  Below  the  Surface  of  the  Sea;  or.  The  Mnr- 

velons  Trip  of  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  “Hard-Shell” 
Submarine  Boat 

104  Abandoned  in  Alaska;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Thrill¬ 

ing  Search  for  a  Lost  Gold  Claim  With  Hi3  New 
New  Electric  Wagon. 

105  Around  the  Arctic  Circle;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s 

Most  Famous  Trip  With  His  Air-Ship,  the  “  Orbit.” 

106  Under  Four  Oceans;  or.  Frank  Reade,  .Jr.’s  Submar¬ 

ine  Chase  of  a  “  Sea  Devil.” 

107  From  the  Nile  to  the  Niger;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 

Lost  in  the  Soudan  With  His  “Overland  Omnibus.” 

108  The  Chase  of  a  Comet;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Most 

Wonderful  Trip  With  His  New  Air-Ship  the 
“  Flash.” 

109  Lost  in  the  Great  Undertow;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s 

Submarine  Cruise  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 

110  From  Tropic  to  Tropic;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Latest 

Tour  With  His  Bicycle  Car. 

111  To  the  End  of  the  Earth  in  an  Air-Ship;  or,  Frank 

Reade,  Jr.’s  Great  Mid-Air  Flight. 

112  The  Underground  Sea;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Subter¬ 

ranean  Cruise  in  His  Submarine  Boat. 

113  The  Mysterious  Mirage;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Desert 

Search  for  a  Secret  City  with  His  New  Overland 
Chaise. 

114  The  Electric  Island:  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Search  for 

the  Greatest  Wonder  on  Earth  With  His  Air-Ship, 
the  “  Flight.” 

115  For  Six  Weeks  Buried  in  a  Deep  Sea  Cave;  or 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Great  Submarine  Search 

116  The  Galleon’s  Gold;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Deep  Sea 

Search. 

117  Across  Australia  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr  ,  In  His  New 

Electric  Car;  or,  Wonderful  Adventures  in  the 
Antipodes. 

118  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Greatest  Flying  Machine;  or. 

Fighting  the  Terror  of  the  Coast 

119  On  the  Great  Meridian  With  Frank  Reade.  Jr.,  fn  Mis 

New  Air-Ship;  or,  A  Twenty-Five  Thousand  Mile 
Trip  in  Mid-Air. 

120  Under  the  Indian  Ocean  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr. ;  or 

A  Cruise  in  a  Submarine  Boat. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United 
dress 
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121  Astray  in  the  Selvas;  or.  The  Wild  Experiences  of 

FYank  Reade,  Jr.,  Barney  and  Pomp,  in  South 
America  With  the  Electric  Cab 

122  Lost  in  a  Comet’s  Tail;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.'s  Strange 

Adventure  With  His  New  Air-Ship. 

123  Six  Sunken  Pirates;  or,  F’rank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Marvelous 

Adventures  in  the  Deep  Sea. 

124  Beyond  the  Gold  Coast;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Over¬ 

land  Trip  With  His  Electric  Phaeton. 

125  Latitude  90°:  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Most  Wonderful 

Mid-Air  Flight. 

126  Afloat  in  a  Sunken  Forest;  or,  With  Frank  Reade, 

Jr  ,  on  a  Submarine  Cruise. 

127  Across  the  Desert  of  Fire:  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s 

Marvelous  Trip  to  a  Strange  Country. 

128  Over  Two  Continents;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Long 

Distance  Flight  With  His  New  Air-Ship. 

129  The  Coral  Labyrinth;  or,  Lost  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 
in  a  Deep  Sea  Cave. 

Along  the  Orinoco;  or,  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in 
Venezuela. 

Across  the  Earth;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Latest  Trip 
With  His  New  Air-Ship. 

1,000  Fathoms  Deep;  or,  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in 
the  Sea  of  Gold. 

133  The  Island  in  the  Air;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Trip  to 

the  Tropics. 

134  In  the  Wild  Man’s  Land;  or.  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 
_  in  the  Heart  of  Australia. 

135  The  Sunken  Isthmus;  or.  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in 

the  Yucatan  Channel  With  His  New  Submarine 
Yacht  the  “Sea  Diver.” 

136  The  Lost  Caravan;  or,  Frank  Reade.  Jr.,  on  the 

Staked  Plains  With  His  “  Electric  Racer.” 

137  The  Transient  Lake;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Adven¬ 

tures  in  a  Mysterious  Country  With  Ilis  New  Air- 
Ship,  the  “  Spectre.” 

138  The  Weird  Island;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Strange 

Submarine  Search  for  a  Deep  Sea  Wonder. 

139  The  Abandoned  Country;  or,  Frank  Reade, 

ploringa  New  Continent. 

140  Over  the  Steppes;  or.  Adrift  in  Asia  With 

Reade,  Jr. 

141  The  Unknown  Sea;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr. 

Water  Cruise. 

142  In  the  Black  Zone;  or  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s 
the  Mountain  of  Ivorv 
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143  The  Lost  Navigators;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Mid-A 

Search  With  His  New  Air-Ship,  the ‘‘Sky  Fiver  ” 

144  lhe  Magic  Island;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Deep's 

I  rip  of  Mystery. 


Jr..  Ex- 
Frank 
s  Under- 


Quest  for 
Mid-Air 


Sea 


145  Through  the  Tropics;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Adven- 
t.ures  m  the  Gran  Chaco. 

^  "bite  Latitudes;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr’s 
1  housand  Milo  Flight  Over  the  Frozen  North, 


Ten 
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149 


150 
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152 
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States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid 


Below  the  Sahara;  or,  Frank  Reade.  Jr.,  Explorin 
Underground  River  Wiith  His  Submarine  Boat- 
The  Black  Mogul;  or.  Through  India  With  Fi 
Reade,  Jr.,  Aboard  His  “Electric  Boomer.” 

The  Missing  Planet;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Ques; 

a  Fallen  Star  With  His  New  Air-Ship,  the  “Zenii 
The  Black  Squadron;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr  .  in 
Indian  Ocean  With  His  Submarine  Boat 
“  Rocket.” 

The  Prairie  Pirates;  or,  Fra.uk  Reade,  Jr.’s  Tri: 

Texas  With  His  Electric  Vehicle  the  “  Detectiv 
Over  the  <>rient;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.'s  Travel; 

Turkey  With  His  New  Air-Ship. 

The  Black  Whirlpool;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.'s  I 
Sea  Search  for  a  Lost  Ship. 

The  Silent  City;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Visit 
Strange  People  With  His  New  Electric  Flyer.  1 
The  White  Desert;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Trip  tc 
Land  of  Tombs. 

Under  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  or,  Frank  Reade, 
Exploring  the  Sunken  Reef  of  Gold  With  His 
Submarine  Boat. 

1 ^  e"ow  Khan;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Among 
I  hugs  in  Central  India. 

158  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in  Japan  With  His  War  Cruisf 

the  Clouds. 

159  Fran ic  Reade,  Jr.,  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  the  Pat 

With  His  Latest  Air-Ship. 

160  Chasing  a  Pirate;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr. ,  on  a  Desp* 

Cruise. 

161  In  the  Land  of  Fire;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Amonf 

Head  Hunters 

162  7,000  Miles  Underground;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 

ploring  a  Volcano 

163  The  Demon  of  the  Clouds;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 

e,,Vho?t8.of  Phantom  Island. 

164  1  he  Cloud  City;  or,  Frank  Reade 

till  Discovery. 

165  The  White  Atoll;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr. 

racinc. 

166  The  Monarch  of  the  Moon;  or.  Frank 
lr-  Eap'o'tsin  Africa  With  His  Electric 

167  37  Bags  of  Gold:  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 

Sunken  Steamer.  ’ 

169  The  r»Hwar-G:  °r’  Frn?,k  K,'nde-  dr.’s  Trip  to  \i 
169  IheCanbs  Cave;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Su  bn# 

to  fli\C  1  *or  Reel  °f  Pearls.  J 

1,0  7  ne£r^n8rinklPeatTh  :  ^r’  Frauk  Reade,  Jr.,  fift 
'•JB.kii  Unknown  Land. 

A  i/'1' VP!'0  Uea  °!,the  Su»  ;  or.  With  Frank  W 
«  Perilous  Cruise. 

'  in«  s««Crk.h  V"' ?r’  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Suf 
i~n  'I'i’n0iGearcb  tor  a  Sunken  Citv  in  Russia 

\?rand  :  or-  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,- 
ing  a  Mexican  Mystery. 


Jr.’s  Most  Wo® 
in  the  & 


Reade, 

'  Thuna1# 
Hunting 
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on  receipt  of  the  price,  5  cents.  A* 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  29  'West 


6th  Street,  New 


York. 
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IT  IS  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL! 


PLUC 


Issued  Twice  a  Month. 


32  PAGES.  LITHOGRAPHED  COVERS  IN  COLORS. 


Price  5  Cents. 


Price  5  Cents 


Each  Number  Complete  in  Itself. 


All  Kinds  of  Stories  of  Adventure  by  the  Most  Populi 

Writers  of  the  Present  Day. 


-,«v 


No.  1.  Dick  Decker,  the  Brave  Young  Fi 


by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Ward' 


No.  2.  The  Two  Boy  Brokers ;  or,  From  Messenger  Boys  to 
Millionaires,  by  A  Retired  Bank 

Issued  Wednesday ,  January  2 6th 


-  - 

ft  *  • 


Order  No.  2  from  your  newsdealer  NOW  so  that  he  will  be  sure  to  hav< 
copy  for  yon  on  day  of  issue. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 

Seth  ST.,  NEW 


Amiucah  LABMtCe.LrrH.New  Koha 
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